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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
BY THE CANAL. 


Ir was noon on the day of the meeting at Riddsley, and Mary 
was sitting in the parlour at the Gatehouse. She was stooping 
over the fire with her eyes on the embers. The old hound lay beside 
her with his muzzle resting on her shoe, and Mrs. Toft, solidly 
poised on her feet, on the farther side of the table, rolled her apron 
about her arms and considered the pair. 

‘It’s given us all a rare shock,’ she said as she marked the girl’s 
listless pose, ‘the poor master’s death! That sudden and queer, 
too! I don’t know that I’m better for it myself, and Toft goes 
up and down like a toad under a harrow, he’s that restless! For 
‘Truria, she’s fairly mazed. Her body’s here and her thoughts 
are Lord knows where. Toft, he seems to think something will 
come of her and her reverend——’ 

‘I hope so,’ Mary said gently. 

‘But it’s beyond me what Toft thinks these days. I asked him 
point blank yesterday, ‘“ Toft,’ I says, “are we going or are we 
staying ?”’ And, bless the man, he looks at me as if he’d eat me. 
“Take time and you'll know,” he says. ‘ But whose is the house? ” 
I asks, “and who’s to pay us?” “God knows!” he says, and 
whiffs out of the room like one of these lucifers ! ’ 

“I think that the house is Mr. Basset’s,’ Mary explained, ‘ for 
the rest of the lease; that’s about three years.’ 

‘But you'll not be staying, begging your pardon, miss? I 
suppose you'll be naming the day soon? The master’s gone and 
his lordship will be wanting you somewhere else than here.’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Toft,’ Mary said quietly. ‘I suppose so.’ 
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Mrs. Toft looked for a blush and saw none, and she drew her 
conclusions. She went on another tack. ‘ There’s like to be a 
fine rumpus in the town to-day,’ she said comfortably. ‘The 
Squire’s brought a foreigner down to trim their nails, and there’s 
to be a wagon and speaking and such like foolishness at the Maypole, 
As if all the speeches of all the fools in Staffordshire would lower 
the quartern loaf! Anyway, if what Petch says is true, the farmers 
are that mad there’s like to be lives lost ! ’ 

Mary stooped and carefully put a piece of wood on the fire. 

‘And, to be sure, they’re a rough lot,’ Mrs. Toft continued, 
dropping her apron. ‘I’m not forgetting what happened to the 
reverend Colet, and I wish the young master safe out of it. It’s 
all give and no take with him, too much for others and too little for 
himself! I’m thinking if anybody’s hurt he’ll be there or there- 
abouts.’ 

Mary turned. ‘Is Petch—couldn’t Petch go down and——’ 

‘La, Miss,’ Mrs. Toft answered—the girl’s face told her all that 
she wished to know—‘ Petch don’t dare, with his lordship on the 
other side! But, all said and done, I’ll be bound the young master’ll 
come through. It’s a pity, though,’ she continued thoughtfully, 
as she began to dust the sideboard, ‘as people don’t know their 
own minds. There’s the Squire, now. He’s lived quiet and pleasant 
all these years, and now he must dip his nose into this foolishness, 
same as if he dipped it into hot worts when Toft’s a-brewing! 
I don’t know what’s come to him. He goes riding up to Blore 
these winter nights, twenty miles if it’s a furlong, when this house 
is his! He’s more like to take his death that way, if I’m a judge.’ 

‘Is he doing that ?’ Mary asked in a small voice. 

‘To be sure,’ Mrs. Toft returned. ‘ Whatelse! Which reminds 
me, Miss, are those papers to go to the bank to-day ?’ 

‘T believe so.’ 

* Well, you’re looking that peaky, you’d best take a jaunt with 
them. Why not? It’s a fine day, and if there is a bit of a clash 
there’s none will hurt you. Do you go, Miss, and get alittle colour 
in your cheeks. At worst, you'll bring back the news and I’m 
sure we're that dead-alive and moped a little’s a godsend !’ 

‘I think I will go,’ Mary said. 

-. So when the gig which was to convey the boxes to the bank 
arrived about three, she mounted beside the driver. Here, were 
it only for an hour, was distraction and a postponement of that 
need to decide, to choose between two courses, which was crushing 
her under its weight. 
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For Mary was very unhappy. That moment which had proved 
to her that she did not love the man she was to marry and did 
love another, had stamped itself on her memory, never to be 
wiped from it. In Audley’s company, and for a time after they 
had parted, the shock had numbed her mind and dulled her 
feelings. But once alone and free to think, she had grasped all 
that the discovery meant—to her and to him; and from that 
moment she had not known an instant of ease. 

She saw that she had made a terrible mistake, and one so vital 
that, if nothing could be done, it must wreck her happiness and 
another’s happiness. And what was she to do? What ought 
she to do? In a moment of emotion, led astray by that love of 
love which is natural to women, and something swayed—so she 
told herself in scorn—by 


‘Those glories of our blood and state,’ 


which to women are not shadows, she had made this mistake, and 
now, self-tricked, she had only herself to blame if 


‘Sceptre and crown 
Were tumbled down 
And in the dust were lesser made 
Than the poor crooked scythe and spade!’ 


But to see her folly did not avail. What was she to do ? 

Ought she to tell the truth, however painful it might be, to the 
man whom she had deceived ? Or ought she to go through with 
it, to do her duty and save him at least from hurt? Lither way, 
she had wrecked her own craft, but she might still hope to save 
his. Or might she hope? She was not certain even of this. 

What was she to do? Hour after hour she asked herself the 
question, sometimes looking through the windows with eyes that 
saw nothing, at others pacing her room in a fever of anxiety. What 
was she todo? She could not decide. Now she thought one thing, 
now another. And time was passing. No wonder that she was 
glad even of the distraction of this journey to Riddsley that at 
another time had been so dull an adventure! It was, at least, a 
reprieve, a respite from the burden of decision. 

She would not own, even to herself, that she had any other 
thought in going, or that anxiety had any part in her restlessness. 
From that side of the battle she turned her eyes with all the strength 
of her will. Her conduct had been that of a silly girl rather than 
that of a woman who had seen and suffered; but she was not 
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light—and besides Basset was cured. She was only unfortunate, 
and desperately unhappy. 

As they drove by the old Cross at the foot of the hill she averted 
her eyes. Surely it must have been in some other life that she 
had made it the object of a walk, and had told herself that she 
would never forget it. 

Alas, she had been right. She would never forget it! 

The man who drove saw that her face matched her mourning, 
and he left her to her thoughts, so that hardly a word passed 
between them until they were close upon the outskirts of the town. 
Then the driver, to whom the dull winter landscape, the lines of 
willows, and the low water-logged fields, were no novelty, pricked 
up his ears. 

‘Dang me!’ he said, ‘they’ve started! There’s a fine 
rumpus in the town! That’s a band, I’m thinking ?’ 

‘I hope no one will be hurt.’ 

The man winked at his horse. ‘ None of the right side, Miss,’ he 
said slily. ‘But it might be a hanging, front o’ Stafford gaol, by 
the roar! I meta tidy lot going in as I came out, a right tidy lot! 
I’m blest,’ after listening a moment, ‘if they’re not coming this way!’ 

‘I hope they won’t do anything to——’ 

‘La, Miss,’ the man answered, misreading her anxiety and 
interrupting her, ‘they'll never touch us. And for the old nag, 
he’s yeomanry. He’d not start if he met a mile o’ funerals!’ 

Certainly the noise was growing. But the lift of the canal 
bridge and bank, which crossed the road a hundred yards before 
them, hid all of the town from them save a couple of church 
towers, some tiled roofs, and the brick gable of Hatton’s Works. 
The man whipped up his horse. 

‘Teach they Manchester chaps a trick!’ he muttered. 
‘ Shouldn’t wonder if there’ll be work for the crowner out of this! 
Gee-up, old nag, let’s see what’s afoot! *Pears to me,’ as the 
shouting grew plainer, ‘ we'll be in at the death yet, Miss!’ 

Mary winced at the word, but if the man feared that she would 
refuse to go on, he was mistaken. On the contrary, she looked 
eogerly to the front as the old horse, urged by the whip, took the 
rise of the bridge at a canter, and, having reached the crow, 
relapsed into an absent-minded walk. 

‘Dang me!’ cried the driver, greatly excited, ‘but they do 
mean business! It’s in knee in neck with ’em Never thought 
it would come to this. And who is’t they’ve got, Miss ?’ 
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Certainly there was something out of the common on foots 
Moving to meet the gig, and filling the road from ditch to ditch, 
appeared a disorderly crowd of two or three hundred persons. 
Cheering, hooting, and brandishing sticks, they came on at some- 
thing between a walk and a run, although in the heart of the mass 
there was a something that now and again checked the movement, 
and once brought it to a stand. When this happened the crowd 
eddied and flowed about the object in its centre and presently 
swept on again with the same hooting and laughter. But in the 
laughter, as in the hooting, there was, after each of these pauses, 
a more savage note. 

‘What is it?’ Mary cried, as the driver, scared by the sight, 
pulled up his horse. ‘ What is it ?’ 

‘D—n me,’ the man replied, forgetting his manners, ‘if I 
don’t think it’s Ben Bosham they’ve got! ItisBen! And they’re 
forducking him! It’s mortal deep by the bridge there, and, s’help 
me, if it’s not ten to one they drown him!’ 

‘Ben Bosham?’ Mary repeated. Then she recalled the name. 
She remembered what Mrs. Toft had said of him—that the man 
had a wife and would bring her to ruin. The crowd was not fifty 
yards from them now and was still coming on. To the left a 
track ran down to the towing-path and the canal, and already the 
leaders of the mob were swerving in that direction. As they 
did so—and were once more checked for a moment—Mary espied 
among them a man’s bald head twisting this way and that, as he 
strove to escape. The man was struggling desperately, his clothes 
almost torn from his back, but he was helpless in the hands of a 
knot of stout fellows, and after a brief resistance he was hauled 
forcibly on. A hundred jeering voices rose about him, and a 
something cruel in the sound chilled Mary’s blood. The dreary 
scene, the sluggish canal, the flat meadows, the rising mist, all 
pressed on her mind and deepened the note of tragedy. 

But on that she broke the spell. The blood in her spoke. 
She clutched the driver’s arm and shook it. ‘Go on!’ she cried. 
‘Goon! Drive into them!’ 

The man hesitated—he saw that the crowd was in no jesting 
mood. But the old horse felt the twitch on the reins and started, 
and having the slope with him, trotted gently forward as if the 
toad were empty before him. The crowd waved and shouted, 
and cursed the driver. But the horse, thinking perhaps that this 
was some new form of parade, only cocked his ears and ambled 
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on till he reached the foremost. Then a man seized his head, 
jerked it, and stopped him. 

In a moment Mary sprang down, heedless of the fact that she 
was one woman among a hundred men. She faced the crowd, 
her eyes bright with indignation. ‘Let that man go,’ she cried. 
“Do you hear? Do you want to murder him?’ And, advancing 
a step, she laid her hand on Ben Bosham’s ragged, filthy sleeve— 
he had been down more than once and been rolled in the mud. 
‘Let him go!’ she continued imperiously. ‘Do you know who 
Tam? Let him go!’ 

‘Yah!’ shouted the crowd, and drowned her voice and pressed 
roughly about her. One of the foremost asked her what she 
would do, another cried that ‘She had best make herself scarce ! 
Furious faces surrounded her and fists were shaken at her. But 
Mary was not daunted. ‘If you don’t let him go, I shall go to Lord 
Audley !’ she said. 

“You’re a fool meddling in this!’ cried a voice. ‘ We’re only 
going to wash the devil!’ , 

‘ You will let him go!’ she replied, facing them all without fear 
and, advancing a step, she actually plucked the man from the hands 
that held him. ‘Iam Miss Audley! If you do not let him go——’ 

“We're only going to wash him, lady,’ whined one of the men 
who held him. 

‘ That’s all, lady !’ chimed in half-a-dozen. ‘ He wants it!’ 

But Ben was not of that opinion, or he did not value clean- 
liness. ‘They’re going to drown me!’ he spluttered, his eyes 
wild. All the fight had been knocked out of him. ‘ They’re paid 
to do it! They'll drown me!’ 

* And sarve him right!’ shouted half-a-dozen at the rear of the 
crowd. ‘Sarve him right, the devil’! 

“They will not do it!’ Mary said firmly. ‘They'll not lay 
another hand on you. Get in! Get in here!’ And then to the 
crowd, ‘For shame!’ she cried. ‘Stand back!’ 

The man was so shaken that he could not help himself, but 
she pushed, the driver pulled, and in a trice, before the mob had 
recovered from its astonishment, Ben was above their heads, on 
the seat of the gig—a blubbering, ragged, mud-caked figure with a 
white face and bleeding lips. ‘Go on!’ Mary said in the same 
tone, and the gig moved forward, the old yeomanry horse tossing 
its head. She moved on beside it with her hand on the rail. 

The mob let them pass, but closed in behind them, and after a 
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pause began to jeer—a little in amusement, a little to cover 


its defeat. In a moment farce took the place of tragedy; the 


danger was over. ‘ We'll tell your wife, Ben!’ screamed a youth, 
and the crowd laughed and followed. Other wits took their turn. 
‘You'll want a new coat for the wedding, Ben!’ cried one. 
And now and again amid the laughter a sterner note survived. 
‘We'll ha’ you yet, Ben!’ a man wouldcry. ‘ You're not out of 
the wood yet, Ben!’ 

Mary’s face burned, but she stuck to her post, plodding on beside 
the gig, and after this fashion the queer procession, heralded by 
a score of urchins crying the news, entered the streets of the town. 
On either side women thronged the doorways and steps, and while 
some cried, ‘ Bravo, Miss!’ others laughed and called to their 
neighbours to come out and see the sight. And still the crowd 
clung to the rear of the gig, and hooted and laughed and pre- 
tended to make forays on it. 

Mary had hoped to shake them off, but as they persisted in 
following and no relief came—for Basset and his rescue party had 
gone to the canal by another road—she saw nothing for it but to 
goon to Lord Audley’s. With a curt word she made the man 
turn that way. 

The crowd still attended, curious, amused. It had doubled its 
numbers, nay, had trebled them. There were friends as well as 
foes among them now, some of Hatton’s men, some of Banfield’s, 
yellow favours as well as blue. If Mary had known it, she might 
have set Ben down and not a hand would have been laid upon 
him. Even the leaders of the riot were now thankful that they 
had not carried the matter farther. Enough had been done. 

But Mary did not know this. She thought that the man was 
still in peril. She did not dream of leaving him. And it was at 
the head of a crowd of three or four hundred of the riff-raff of 
Riddsley that she broke in upon the quiet of the suburban road in 
which The Butterflies stood. Tumultuously, followed by laughter 
and hooting and cheers, she swept along it with her train, and 
came to a halt before the house. 

No house was ever more surprised. Mrs. Wilkinson’s scared 
face peered above one blind, her sisters’ caps showed above another. 
Was it an accident ? Was it a riot? Was it a Puseyite protest ? 
What was it? Every servant, every neighbour, Lord Audley 


himself came to the windows. 
Mary signed to the driver to help Ben down, and the moment the 
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man’s foot touched the ground she grasped his arm. With a 
burning face, but with her head in the air, she guided his stumbling 
footsteps through the gate and along the paved walk. They came 
together to the door. They went in. 

The crowd formed up five deep a'ong the railings, and waited 
in wondering silence to see what would happen. What would his 
lordship say ? What would his lordship do? This was bringing 
the election to his doors with a vengeance, and there were not a few 
of the better sort who saw the fun of the situation. 


CHAPTER XXXvV. 


MY LORD SPEAKS OUT. 


Mary had passed through twenty minutes of tense excitement 
The risk had been slight, after the first moment of intervention, 
but she had not known this, and she was still trembling with 
indignation, a creature all fire and passion, when the door of 
The Butterflies opened to admit her. Leaving Ben Bosham on 
the threshold she lost not a moment, but with her story on her 
lips, hurried up the stairs, and on the Janding came plump upon 
Lord Audley. 

From the window he had seen something of what was afoot 
below. He had recognised Mary and the tattered Bosham, and he 
had read the riddle, grasped the facts, and cursed the busybody, 
all within thirty seconds. ‘D—n it! this passes everything, 
he’ had muttered to himself as he turned in disgust from the 
window. ‘ This is altogether too much!’ And he had opened the 
door—ready also to open his mind to her! 

‘ What in the world is it ?’ he asked. He held the door for her 
to enter. ‘What has happened? I could not believe my eyes 
when I saw you in company with that wretched creature!’ he 
continued. ‘ And all the tag-rag and bobtail in the place behind 
you? What is it, Mary ?’ 

She felt the check, and the colour, which excitement had brought 
to her cheeks, faded. But she thought that it was only that he 
did not understand, and, ‘That wretched creature, as you call 
him,’ she cried, ‘ has just escaped from death. They were going to 
murder him !’ 

‘Murder him?’ Audley repeated. He raised his eyebrows. 
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‘Murder him? My dear girl, don’t be silly! Don’t let yourself be 
carried away. You’ve lost your head. And, I am afraid, have 
made a fool of yourself! And of me!’ 

‘But they were going to throw him into the canal!’ she 
protested. 

‘Going to wash him!’ he replied cynically. ‘And a good 
thing too! It’s a pity they left the job undone. The man is a 
low, pestilent fellow!’ he continued severely, ‘and obnoxious to 
me and to all decent people. The idea of bringing him, and that 
pleasant tail, to my house—my dear girl, it’s absurd !’ 

He made no attempt to soften his tone or suppress his annoy- 
ance, and she stared at him in astonishment. Yet she still 
thought, or she strove to think, that he did not understand, and 
tried to make the facts clear. ‘But you don’t know what they 
were like,’ she protested. ‘You were not there. They had torn 
the clothes from his back—— ’ 

‘TI can see that.’ 

‘ And he was so terrified that it was dreadful to see him! They 
were handling him brutally, horribly! And then I came up and——’ 

‘And lost your head!’ he said. ‘I dare say you thought all 
this. But do you know anything about elections ?’ 

‘ No=—. > 

‘Have you ever seen an election in progress before ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Just- so,’ he replied drily. ‘Well, if you had, you would 
know that brawls of this kind are common things, the commonest 
of things at such a time, and that sensible people turn their backs 
on. them. You’ve chosen to turn the farce into a tragedy, and 
in doing so you’ve made yourself ridiculous—and me too !’ 

‘If you had seen them,’ she said, ‘Ido not think you would 
speak as you are speaking.’ 

‘My dear girl,’ he replied, and shrugged his shoulders, ‘I have 
seen many such things, many. But there is one thing I have never 
seen, and that is a man killed in an election squabble! The whole 
thing is childish—silly !_ The least knowledge of the world—— ’ 

‘Would have saved me from it ?’ 

‘Exactly! Would have saved you from it!’ he answered 
austerely. ‘And me from a very annoying incident! Peers have 
nothing to do with elections, as you ought to know; and to bring 
this mob of all sorts to my door as if the matter touched me, is 
to compromise me. It is past a joke!’ 
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Mary stared. She was trying to place herself. Certainly this 
was the room in which she had taken tea, and this was the man 
who had welcomed her, who had hung over her, whose eyes had 
paid her homage, who had foreseen her least want, who had lapped 
her in observance. This was the man and this the room, and there 
was the chair in which good Mrs. Wilkinson had sat and beamed 
on her. 

But there was a change somewhere; and the change was in 
the man. Could it mean that he, too, had made a mistake and 
now recognised it? That he, too, had found that he did not love ? 
But in that case this was not the way to confess an error. His 
tone, his manner, which held no respect for the woman and no 
softness for the sweetheart, were far from the tone of one in the 
wrong. On the contrary, they presented a side of him which had 
been hitherto hidden from her; a phase of the strength that she 
had admired, which shocked her even while, as deep calls to deep, 
it roused her pride. She remembered that she was his betrothed, 
and that he had wooed her, he had chosen her. And on slight 
provocation he spoke to her in this strain ! 

She sought the clue, she fancied that sbe held ‘it, and from 
this moment she was on her guard. She was quiet, but there was a 
smouldering fire in her eyes. ‘ Perhaps I was wrong,’ she said. 
‘I have had little experience of these things. But are not you, 
on your side, making too much of a very small, a very natural, 
mistake ? Isn’t it a trifle after all ?’ 

‘Not so much of a trifle as you think!’ he retorted. ‘A 
man in my position has to follow a certain line of conduct. 
A girl in yours should be careful to guide herself by my views. 
Instead, out of a foolish sentimentality, you run directly counter 
to them! It is too late to consider your relation to me when 
the harm is done, my dear.’ 

‘Perhaps we have neither of us considered the relation quite 
enough ?’ she said. 

‘I am not sure that we have.’ And again, ‘I am not sure, 
Mary, that we have,’ he repeated more soberly. 

She knew what he meant now—knew what was in his mind 
almost as clearly as if, instead of grasping his conclusion, she had 
been a party to his reasons. And she closed her lips, a spot of 
colour in each cheek. In other circumstances she would have taken 
on herself a full, nay, the main share, of the blame. She would 
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have been quick to admit that she, too, had made a mistake, and 
that no harm was done. 

But his manner opened her eyes to many things that had been 
a puzzle to her. Thought is swift, and in a flash her mind 
had travelled over the whole course of their engagement, had 
recalled his long absence, the chill of his letters, the infrequency 
of his visits; and she saw by that light that this was no sudden 
shift, but an occasion sought and seized. Therefore she would 
not help him. She at least had been honest, she at least had 
been in earnest. She had tricked, not him only, but herself ! 

She closed her lips and waited, therefore. And he, feeling 
her accusing gaze upon him, and knowing that he had now burned 
his boats, had to go on. ‘JI am not sure that we did think enough 
about it,’ he said doggedly. ‘Ihave suspected for some time 
that I acted hastily in—in asking you to be my wife, Mary.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ she said. 

‘Yes. And what has happened to-day, proving that we look 
at things so differently, has confirmed my suspicion. It has 
convinced me’—he looked down at his table and continued 
firmly—‘ that we are not suited to one another. The wife of 
a man, placed as I am, should have an idea of values, a certain 
reserve, that comes of a knowledge of the world; above all, 
no sentimental notions such as lead to mistakes like this.’ He 
indicated the street by a gesture. ‘If I was mistaken a while ago 
in listening to my feelings rather than to my prudence, if I gave 
you credit for knowledge which you had had no means of gaining, 
I wronged you, Mary, and I am sorry for it. But I should be doing 
you a far greater wrong if I remained silent now.’ 

‘Do you mean,’ she asked in a low voice, ‘that you wish it 
to be at an end between us? That you wish to—to throw me 
over 2’ 

He smiled awry. ‘That is an unpleasant way of putting 
it, isn’t it 2?’ he said. ‘ However, I am in the wrong, and I have 
no right to quarrel with a word. I do think that to break 
off our engagement is the best and the wisest thing for both 
of us.’ 

* How long have you felt this ?’ she asked. 

‘For some time,’ he replied, measuring his words, ‘I have been 
coming slowly—to that conclusion.’ 

‘That I am not fitted to be your wife ?’ 
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‘If you like to put it so.’ 

Then her anger, hitherto kept under, flamed up. ‘Then 
what right,’ she cried, ‘if that was in your mind, had you to treat 
me as you treated me at Beaudelays—in the garden? What 
right had you to kiss me? Rather, what ‘right had you to insult 
me? For it was an insult—it was an insult, if you were not 
going to marry me! Don’t you know, sir, that it was vile? 
That it was unforgivable ?’ 

She had never looked more handsome, never more attractive, 
than at this moment. The day was failing, but the glow of the 
fire fell on her face, and on her eyes sparkling with anger. He took 
in the picture, he owned her charm, he even came near to repenting. 
But it was too late, and ‘ It may have been vile—and you may not 
forgive it,’ he answered hardily, ‘but I’d do it again, my dear, 
on the same provocation ! ’ 

‘You would——’ ; 

‘I would do it again,’ he repeated coolly. ‘Don’t you know 
that you are handsome enough to turn any man’s head? And 
what is a kiss after all? We are cousins. If you were not sucha 
prude, I would kiss you now!’ 

She was furiously angry, or she fancied that she was. But 
it may be that, deep down in her woman’s mind, she was not truly 
angry. And, indeed, how could she be angry when in her heart a 
little bird was beginning to sing—was telling her that she was free, 
that presently this cloud would be behind her, and that the sky 
would be blue. Already the message was making itself heard, 
already she was finding it hard to keep up appearances, to frown 
upon him and play her part. 

Yet she flashed out at him. Was he not riding off too lightly ! 
‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘ You dare to say that! Even while you break 
off with me !’ 

But his selfish, masterful nature had now the upper hand. 
He had eaten his leek and he was anxious to be done with it. 
‘And what then?’ he said. ‘I believe that you know that I am 
right. I believe that you know that we are not suited to one 
another.’ 

‘And you think I will let you go at a word ?’ 

‘I think you will let me go,’ he said, ‘ because you are not a 
fool, Mary. You know as well as I do that you might be “ my lady ” 
at too high a price. I’m not the most manageable of men. I'd 
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make a decent husband, all being well. But I’m not meek and I’d 
make a very unhandy husband malqré moi.’ 

The threat exasperated her. ‘I know this at least,’ she re- 
torted, ‘that I would not marry you now, if you were twenty 
times my lord! You have behaved meanly, and I believe falsely ! 
Not to-day! You are speaking the truth to-day. But I believe 
that from the start you had this in your mind, that you foresaw 
this, and were careful to guard yourself and not to commit your- 
self too publicly! What I don’t understand is why you ever asked 
me to be your wife—at all?’ 

‘Look in the glass!’ he answered impudently. 

She put that aside. ‘ But I suppose that you had a reason!’ 
she returned. ‘That you loved me, that you felt for me anything 
worthy of the name of love is impossible! For the rest, let me 
tell you this! If I ever felt thankful for anything I am thank- 
ful that I came to you to-day as I came, and so learned the 
truth !? 

‘Anything more to say ?’ he asked flippantly. The way she 
was taking it suited him better than if she had wept and appealed. 
And then she was so confoundedly good-looking in her tantrums ! 

‘Nothing more,’ she said. ‘I think that we understand one 
another now. At any rate, I understand you. Perhaps you will 
kindly see if I can leave the house without annoyance.’ 

He looked into the street. Dusk had fallen, the lamplighter 
was going his rounds. Of the crowd that had attended Mary to 
the house no more than a handful remained; the nipping air, 
the attractions of free beer, the sound of the muffin-bell, had drawn 
away the rest. The driver of the gig was moving to and fro, now 
looking disconsolately at the windows, now beating his fingers on 
his chest. 

‘I think you can leave with safety,’ Audley said with irony. 
‘I will see you downstairs.’ 

*T will not trouble you,’ she answered. 

‘But, surely, we may still be friends ?’ 

She looked him in the face. ‘We need not be enemies,’ she 
answered. ‘ And, perhaps, some day I may be able to think more 
kindly of you. If that day come I will tell you. Good-bye.’ She 
went out without touching his hand. She went down the stairs. 

She drove through the dusky, dimly-lighted streets in a kind 
of dream, seeing all things through a pleasant haze. The bank 
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was closed and to deliver up her papers she had to go into the bank- 
house. The glimpse she had of the cheerful parlour, of the 
manager’s wife, of his two children playing the Royal Game of 
Goose at a round table, enchanted her. Presently she was driving 
again through the darkling streets, passing the Maypole, passing 
the quaint, low- browed shops, lit only by an oil lamp or a couple 
of candles. The Audley Arms, the Packhorse, the Portcullis, were 
all alight and buzzing with the voices of those who fought their 
battles over again, or laid bets on this candidate or that. What 
the speaker had said to Lawyer Stubbs and what Lawyer Stubbs 
had said to the speaker, what the ‘ Duke’ thought, who would 
have to pay for the damage, and the odds the stout farmer would 
give that wheat wouldn’t be forty shillings a quarter this day twelve- 
month if the Repeal passed—scraps of these and the like poured 
from the doorways as she drove by. 

All fell in delightfully with her mood and filled her with a sense 
of well-being. Even when the streets lay behind her, and the 
driver hunched his shoulders to meet the damp night-fog and the 
dreary stretch that lay beyond the canal-bridge, Mary found the 
darkness pleasant and the chill no more than bracing. For what 
were that night, that chill beside the numbing grip from which she 
had just—oh, thing miraculous !—escaped! Beside. the fetters 
that had been lifted from her within the last hour! O foolish girl, 
O ineffable idiot, to have ever fancied that she loved that man! 

No, for her it was a charming night! The owl that, far away 
towards the Great House, hooted dolefully above the woods—no 
nightingale had been more tuneful. Ben Bosham—she laughed, 
thinking of his plight—blessings on his bare, bald head and his 
ragged shoulders! The old horse plodding on, with the bill that 
mounts to the Gatehouse sadly on his mind—he should have oats, 
if oats there were in the Gatehouse stables! He should have oats 
in plenty, or what he would if oats failed ! 

‘ What do you give him when he’s tired ?’ she asked. 

‘Well,’ the driver replied with diplomacy, ‘times a quart of 
ale, Miss. He’ll take it like a Christian.’ 

‘Then a quart of ale he shall have to-night!’ she said with a 
happy laugh. ‘And you shall have one, too, Simonds.’ 

Her mood held to the end, so that before she was out of her 
wraps, Mrs. Toft was aware of the change in her. ‘ Why, Miss,’ 
she said, ‘ you look like another creature! It isn’t the bank, I'll 
be bound, has put that colour in your cheeks! ’ 
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‘No!’ Mary answered. ‘I’ve had an adventure, Mrs. Toft.’ 
And briefly she told the tale of Ben Bosham’s plight and of her 
gallant rescue. She began herself to see the comic side of it. 

‘ He always was a fool, was Ben!’ Mrs. Toft commented. ‘ And 
that,’ she continued shrewdly, ‘was how you come to see his 
lordship was it, Miss ? ’ 

‘ How did you know I saw him ? ’ Mary asked in surprise. ‘ But 
you're right, I did.’ Then, as she entered the parlour, ‘ Perhaps 
I'd better tell you, Mrs. Toft,’ she said, ‘that the engagement 
between my cousin xnd myself is at an end. You were one of the 
very few who knew of it, and so I tell you.’ 

Mrs. Toft showed no surprise. ‘ Indeed, Miss,’ she answered, 
stooping to the hearth to light the candles with a piece of wood. 
‘Well, one thing’s certain, and many a time my mother’s drummed 
it into me, “ Better a plain shoe than one that pinches! *’ And 
again, “‘ Better live at the bottom of the hill than the top,” she’d 
say. ‘‘ You see less but you believe more.” ’ 

Neither she nor Mary saw Toft. But Toft, who had entered the 
hall a moment before, was within hearing, and Mary’s statement, 
so coolly received by his wife, had an extraordinary effect on the 
man-servant. He stood an instant, his lank figure motionless. 
Then he opened the door beside him, slipped out into the chill and 
the darkness, and silently, but with extravagant gestures, he broke 
into a dance, now waving his thin arms in the air, now stooping 
with his hands locked between his knees. Whether he thus 
found vent for joy or grief was a secret which he kept to 
himself. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE RIDDSLEY ELECTION. 


Tue riot at Riddsley found its way into the London Press, and 
gained for the contest a certain amount of notoriety. The Morning 
Chronicle pointed out that the election had been provoked by the 
Protectionists in a constituency in Sir Robert’s own county; and 
the writer inferred that, foreseeing defeat, the party of the land 
were now resorting to violence. The Morning Herald rejoiced that 
there were still places which would not put up with the incursions 
of the Manchester League, ‘the most knavish, pestilent body of 
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men that ever plagued this or any country!’ In the House, 
where the tempest of the Repeal debate already raged, and the 
air was charged with the stern invective of Disraeli, or pulsed 
to the cheering of Peel’s supporters—even here men discussed the 
election at Riddsley, considered it a.clue to the feeling in the 
country, and on the one side hardly dared to hope, on the other 
refused to fear. What? cried the Land Party. Be defeated in 
an agricultural borough? Never! 

For a brief time, then, the contest filled the public eye' and 
presented itself as a thing of more than common interest. Those 
who knew little weighed the names and the past of the candidates ; 
those behind the scenes whispered of Lord Audley. Whips gave 
thought to h'm, and that one to whom his lordship was pledged, 
wrote graciously, hinting at the pleasant things that might happen 
if all went well, and the present winter turned to a summer of 
fruition. 

Alas! Audley felt that the Whip’s summer, and 

‘The friendly beckon towards Downing Street, 
Which a Premier gives to one who wishes 
To taste of the Treasury loaves and fishes,’ 


were very remote, whereas, if the other Whip, he who had the 
honours under his hand and the places in his power, had written 
so! But that cursed Stubbs had blocked his play in that direction 
by asserting that it was hopeless, though Audley himself began at 
this late hour to suspect that it had not been hopeless! That it 
had been far from hopeless ! 

In his chagrin my lord tore the Whip’s letter across and across, 
and then prudently gummed it together again and locked it away. 
Certainly the odds were long that it would never be honoured; 
on the one side stood Peel with four-fifths of his Cabinet and half 
his party, with all the Whigs, all the Radicals, all the League, and 
the Big Loaf: on the other stood the landed interest! Just the 
landed interest led by Lord George Bentinck, handsome and 
debonair, the darling of the Turf, the owner of Crucifix; but 
hitherto a silent member, and one at whom, as a leader, the world 
gaped. Only, behind this Joseph there lurked a Benjamin, one 
whose winged shafts were many a time to clear the field. The 
lists were open, the lances were levelled, the slogan of Free Trade 
was met by the cry of ‘The Land and the Constitution!’ and 
while old friendships were torn asunder and old allies cut adrift, 
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town and country, forge and field, met in a furious grapple that 
promised to be final. 

If, amid the dust of such a conflict, the riot at Riddsley obtained 

a passing notice in London, intense it may be believed was the 
excitement which it caused in the borough. Hatton and Banfield 
and their men went about, vowing to take vengeance at the hustings. 
The mayor went about, swearing in constables. The farmers and 
their allies went about grinning. . Fights took place nightly behind 
the Packhorse and the Portcullis, while very old ladies, peering 
over their blinds, talked of the French Revolution, and very young 
ones thought that the Militia, adequately officered, should be 
brought into the town. 

The spirit of which Basset had given proof was blazoned about ; 
and he gained in another way. He was one of those to whom a 
spice of danger is a fillip, whom a little peril shakes out of them- 
selves. On the day after the riot he came upon a score of people 
collected round a Cheap Jack in the market. The man presently 
closed his patter and his stall, and, on the impulse of the moment, 
Basset took his place and made the crowd a speech as short as 
it was simple. He told them that in his opinion it was impossible 
to keep food out of the country by a tax while Ireland was 
threatened by famine. Secondly, that the sacrifice which Peel 
was making of his party, his reputation, and his consistency was 
warrant that in his view the change was urgently needed. Thirdly, 
he asked them whether the farmers were so prosperous and the 
labourers so comfortable that change must be for the worse. But 
here he came on delicate ground ; murmurs arose and some hisses, 
and he broke off good-humouredly, thanked the crowd, which 
had grown to a good size, and, stepping down from his barrow, he 
walked away amid plaudits. The thing was reported, and though 
the Tories sneered at it as a hole-and-corner meeting, Farthingale 
held another view. He told Mr. Stubbs that it was a neat thing—- 
very well done. 

Stubbs grunted. ‘ Will it change a vote ?’ he growled. 

‘Change a——’ 

‘Will it change a vote, man? You heard what I said.’ 

‘Lord, no!’ the clerk answered. ‘I never said it would!’ 

‘Then why trouble about it ?’ Stubbs retorted fretfully. ‘ Get 
on with those poll-cards! I don’t pay you a guinea a day at election 
time to praise monkey-tricks.’ 

For Stubbs was not happy. He knew, indeed, that the 
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breaking-up of the open-air meeting had been fairly successful. |} 
had brought back two votes to the fold; and he calculated that 


the seat would be held. But by a majority how narrow, how fallen, 
how discreditable! He blushed to think of it. 

And other things made him unhappy. Those who are politicians 
by trade are like cardplayers, who play for the game’s sake: 
one game lost, they cut and deal as keenly as before. Behind the 
politicians, however, are a few to whom the stake is something: 
and of these was Stubbs. To him, as we know, the Corn-tax was 
no mere toll, but the protection of agriculture, the well-head that 
guarded the pure waters, the fence that saved from smoke and steam, 
from slag-heap and ,brickfield, the smiling face of England. For 
him, the home of his fathers, the land of field and stubble, of plough 
and pinfold, was at stake; nay, was passing, wasted by men who 
thought in percentages and saw no farther than the columns of 
their ledgers. To that England of his memory—whether it had 
ever existed in fact or no—a hundred associations bound the lawyer ; 
things tender and things-true ; quaint memories of his first turkey’s 
nest, of the last load of the harvest, of the loosened plough horses 
straying to the water at the close of day, of the flat paintings of 
the Durham Ox and the Coke Ram that adorned the farm parlour. 

To the men who bade him look up and see that in his Elysium 
the farmer struggled and the labourer starved, his answer was 
short. ‘ Better ten shillings and fresh air, than shoddy dust and 
a pound a week!’ 

In the country as a whole—and as time went on—he despaired 
of success. But he found Lord George a leader after his own heart, 
and many an evening he pored over the long paragraphs of his 
long-winded speeches. When he heard that the owner of Crucifix 
had dismissed his trainers, released his jockeys, sold his stud, and 
turned his back on the turf, he could have wept. Lord George and 
Stubbs, indeed, were the true country party. For Lord George's 
sake Stubbs was prepared to take even the ‘ Jew boy ’ to his heart. 

As to the potato famine, he did not believe a word of it. He 
called the Premier, ‘ Potato Peel! ’ 





The rains of February are apt to damp enthusiasm, but 
before eleven o'clock on the nomination day Riddsley was 
like a hive of bees about to swarm. The throng in the streets 
was such that Mottisfont could hardly pass through it. He 
made his entry into the borough on horseback at the head of a 
hundred mounted farmers wearing blue sashes and favours. Before 
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him reeled a huge banner upheld by eight men and bearing on 
one side the legend, ‘ The Land and the Constitution,’ on the other 
‘Mottisfont the Farmers’ Friend!’ Behind the horsemen, and 
surrounded by a guard of labourers in smocked frocks, moved a 
plough mounted on a wain and drawn by eight farm horses. Flags 
with ‘Speed the Plough!’ ‘ England’s Share is England’s Fare,’ 
and ‘ Peace and Plenty,’ streamed from it. Three bands of vary- 
ing degrees of badness found their places where they could, and 
thumped and blared against one another until the panes rattled 
in the deafened streets. The butchers, with marrow-bones and 
cleavers, brought up the rear, and in comparison were tuneful. 

Had Basset got his way, he would have dispensed with pomp and 
walked the hundred yards which separated his quarters at the Swan 
from the hustings. But he was told that this would never do. What 
would the landlord of the Swan say, who kept postchaises? And 
the postboys who looked for a golden tip ? And the men who would 
hand him in and hand him out, and the men who would open the door 
and shut the door, and the men who would raise the steps and lower 
the steps, who would all look for the same tip? So, perforce, he 
drove in state to the Town Hall—before which the hustings stood— 
ina barouche and four accompanied by Banfield and Hatton and 
his agent. The rest of his Committee followed in postchaises. 
A bodyguard of ‘hands’ escorted them, and they, too, had their 
bands—of equal badness—-and their yellow banners with ‘ Down 
with the Corn Laws,’ ‘ Vote for Basset the Poor Man’s Friend,’ 
and ‘No Bread Taxes.’ The great and little loaf pranced in front 
of him on spears, and if his procession was not quite so fine or so 
large as his opponent’s, it must be admitted that the blackguards 
of the town showed no preference and that he could boast about an 
equal number of the tag-rag and bobtail. 

The left hand of the hustings was allotted to him, the right 
hand to Mottisfont, and by a little after eleven, both parties had 
crammed and crushed, 


‘With blustering, bullying, and brow-beating, 
A little pummelling and maltreating, 
And elbowing, jostling and cajoling’ 


into their places in front of the platform, the bullies and truncheon- 
men being posted well to the fore, or craftily ranged where the 
frontiers met. The bands boomed and blared, the men huzzaed, 
the air shook, the banners waved, every window that looked out 
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upon the seething mob was white with faces, every ’vantage-point 
was occupied. It was such a day and such a contest as Riddsley 
had never seen. The eyes of the country, it was felt, were upon it! 
Fights took place every five minutes, oaths and bets flew like hail 
over the heads of the crowd, coarse wit met coarser nicknames, 
and now and again shrieks varied the hubbub as the huge press 
of people, gathered from miles round, swayed under the impact 
of some vicious rush. 

‘Hurrah! Hurrah! Mottisfont for ever! Basset! Basset 
and the Big Loaf! Basset! Basset! Hurrah! Mottisfont: 
Hurrah !’ 

Then, in a short-lived silence, ‘Ten to one on Mottisfont! 
Three cheers for the Duke !’ and a roar of laughter. 

Or a hundred voices would raise 


‘John Barley-corn, my Joe, John! 
When we were first acquaint!’ 


but never got beyond the first two lines, either because they were 
howled down or they knew no more of the words. The Peelites 
answered with their mournful 


‘Child, is thy father dead ? 
Father is gone! 

Why did they tax his bread ? 
God’s will be done!’ 


or with the quicker 


‘Oh, landlords’ devil take 
Thy own elect I pray! 
Who taxed our cake, and took our cake, 
And threw our cake away!’ 


On this would ensue a volley of personalities. ‘ What would 
you be without your starch, Hayward?’ ‘How’s your dad, 
Farthingale ?’ ‘ Who whopped his wife last Saturday ?’ ‘ Hurrah! 
Hurrah! Who said Potatoes?’ 

For nearly an hour this went on, the blare of the bands, the 
uproar, the cheering, the abuse never ceasing. Then the town- 
crier appeared upon the vacant hustings. He rang his bell for 
silence and for a moment obtained it. On his heels entered, 
firs; the mayor and his assistants, then the candidates, 
the proposers, the seconders. Each, as he made his appearance, 
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was greeted with a storm of groans, cheers, and cat-calls. Each 
put on to meet it such a show of ease as he could, some smiling, 
some affecting ignorance. The candidates and their supporters 
filed to either side, while the flustered mayor took his stand in the 
middle with the town clerk at his elbow. 

Basset, nearly at the end of his troubles, sought comfort in 
looking beyond the present moment. He feared that he was not 
likely to win, but he had done his duty, he had made his effort, 
and soon he would be free to repeat that effort on a smaller stage. 
Soon, these days, that in horror rivalled the middle passage of 
the slave trade, would be over, and if he were not elected he would 
be free to retire to Blore and to spend days, lonely and sad 
indeed, but clean, in the improvement of his acres and his people. 
His eyes dwelt upon the sea of faces, and from time to time 
he smiled; but his mind was far away. He thought with 
horror of elections, and with loathing of the sordid round of flattery 
and handshaking, of bribery and intimidation from which he 
emerged. Thank God, the morrow would see the end! He would 
have done his best, and played his part. And it would be over. 

What the mayor said and what the town clerk said is of no 
importance, for no one heard them. The proposers, the seconders, 
the candidates, all spoke in dumb show. Basset dwelt briefly 
on the crisis in Ireland, the integrity of Peel and the doubtful 
wisdom of taxing that which, to the poorest, was a necessity of life. 
If bread were cheaper all would have more to spend on other things 
and the farmer would have a wider market for his meat, his wool, 
and his cheese. It read well in the local paper. 

But one man was heard. This was a man who was not expected 
to speak, whose creed it had ever been that speeches were useless, 
and whom tradition almost forbade to speak, for he was an agent. 
At the last moment, when a seconder for a formal motion was 
needed, he thrust himself forward to the astonishment of all. The 
same astonishment stilled the mob as they gazed on the well-known 
figure. Fora minute or two, curiosity and the purpose in the man’s 
face, held even his opponents silent. 

The man was Stubbs; and from the moment he showed himself 
it was plain that he was acting under the stress of great emotion. 
The very fuglemen forgot to interrupt him. They scented some- 
thing out of the common, and curiosity silenced them. 

‘I have never spoken on the hustings in my life,’ he said. ‘I 
speak now to warn you. I believe that you, the people of England, 
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are going to sell the birthright of health which*you have received; 
and the heritage of freedom which this land has enjoyed for genera- 
tions and on which the power of Bonaparte broke as on a rock, 
You think you are going to have cheap bread, and, maybe, you are! 
But at what a cost! Cheap bread is foreign bread. To you, the 
labourers, I say that foreign bread means that the fields you till 
will be laid to grass and you will go to work in Dudley and Walsall 
and Bury and Bolton, in mills and pits and smoke and dust! And 
your children will be dwarfed and wizened and puny! Foreign 
bread means that. And it means that the day will come when war 
will cut off your bread and you will starve; or the will of the 
foreigner who feeds you will cut it off—for he will be your master. 
I say, grow your own bread and eat your own bread, and you will 
be free men. Eat foreign bread and in time you will be slaves! 
No land that is fed by another land——’ 

His last words were lost. Signals from furious principals 
roused the fuglemen, and he was howled down, and stood 
back ashamed of the impulse which had moved him and 
little less astonished than those about him. Young Mottisfont 
clapped him on the back and affected to make much of him. But 
even he hardly knew how to take it. Some said that Stubbs had 
had tears in his eyes, while the opposing agent whispered to his 
neighbour that the lawyer was breaking and would never handle 
another contest. Sober men shook their heads; agents should 
hardly be seen, much less heard ! 

But Stubbs’s words were marked, and when the bad times came 
thirty years later, aged farmers recalled them and thought over 
them. Nor were they without fruit at the time. For next morning 
when the poll opened, Basset’s people suffered a shock. Two 
men on whom he had counted appeared and voted short and sharp 
for Mottisfont. Basset’s agent asked them pleasantly if they were 
not making a mistake; and then less pleasantly had the Bribery 
Oath administered to them. But they stuck to their guns, the 
votes were recorded, and Mottisfont shook hands with them. 
Later in the day when the two were fuddled they denied that they 
had voted for Mottisfont. They had voted for old Stubbs—-and 
they would do it again and fight any man who said to the contrary. 
Their desire in this direction was quickly met, and both, to 
the indignation of the Tories, were fined five shillings at the next 
petty sessions, 

Whether this start gave the Protectionists a fillip or no, they 
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were in great spirits, and Mottisfont was up and down shaking 
hands all the morning. At noon the figures as exhibited outside 
the Mottisfont Committee-room-—amid tremendous cheering— 
were : 

Mottisfont . , . 41 

Basset . , : . 30 


though Basset outside his Committee-room claimed one more. 
Soon after twelve Hatton brought up the two Boshams in his 
carriage, and Ben, recovered from his fright, flung his hat before 
him into the booth, danced a war-dance on the steps, and gave three 
cheers for Basset as he came down. Banfield brought up three 
more voters in his carriage and thence onward until one o’clock 
the polling was rapid. The one o’clock board showed : 


Mottisfont . s . 60 
Basset . : ; . oT 


with seventy votes to poll. The Mottisfont party began to look 
almost as blue as their favours, but Stubbs, returned to his senses, 
continued to read his newspaper in a closet behind the Committee- 
room, as if there were no contest within a hundred miles of Riddsley. 

During the next three hours little was done. The poll-clerks 
sent out for pots of beer, the watchers drowsed, the candidates were 
invisible—some said that they had gone to dine with the mayor. 
The bludgeon-men and blackguards went home to sleep off their 
morning’s drink, and to recruit themselves for the orgy of the 
Chairing. The crowd before the polling booth shrank to a knot 
of loafing lads and a stray dog. At four Mottisfont still held the 
lead with 64 to 61. 

But as the clock struck four the town awoke. Word went round 
that a message from Sir Robert Peel would be read outside Basset’s 
Committee-room. Hearers were whipped up, and the message 
having been read with much parade, was posted up through the 
town and as promptly pulled down. Animated by the message, 
and making as much of it as if it had not been held back for 
the purpose, the Peelites polled five-and-twenty votes in rapid 
succession, and at half-past four issued a huge placard with : 


Basset . : : . 87 
Mottisfont . . . & 
Vote for Basset and the Big Loaf! 
Basset wins ! 
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Great, then, was the enthusiasm, loud the cheering, vast the stir 
outside their Committee-room. The Big and the Little Loaf waltzed 
out on their poles. The placard, mounted as a banner, was en- 
trusted to the two Boshams. The band was ready, a dozen flares 
were ready, the Committee were ready, all was ready for a last 
rally which might decide the one or two doubtful voters. All 
was ready, but where was Mr. Basset ? Where was the candidate ? 

He could not be found, and great was the hubbub, vast the 
running to and fro. ‘The Candidate ? Where’s the Candidate ?’ 
One ran to the Swan, another to the polling-booth, a third to his 
agent’s office. He could not be found. All that was known of 
him or could be learned was that a tall man, who looked like 
an undertaker, had stopped him near the polling-booth and 
had kept him in talk for some minutes. From that time he had 
been seen by no one. 

Foul play was talked of, and the search went on, but meantime 
the procession—the poll closed at half-past six—must start if it 
was to do any good. It did so, and with its flares, its swaying 
placard, its running riff-raff, now luridly thrown up by the lights, 
now lost in shadow, formed the most picturesque scene that the 
election had witnessed. The absence of the candidate was a draw- 
back, and some shook their heads over it. But the more knowing 
put their tongues in their cheeks, aware that whether he were there 
or not, and whether they marched or stayed at home, neither side 
would be a voie the better! 

At half-past five the figures were, 

Basset ‘ : . 87 
Mottisfont . ; . 86 


There were still fourteen votes to poll, and on the face of things 
victory hung in the balance. 

But at that hour Stubbs moved. He laid down his newspaper, 
gave Farthingale an order, took up a slip of paper and his hat, 
and went by way of the darkest street to The Butterflies. He 
walked thoughtfully, with his chin on his breast, as if he had 
no great appetite for the interview before him. By the time he 
reached the house the poll stood at 

Mottisfont . ; . 96 
Basset . , , . 


And long and loud was the cheering, wild the triumph of the landed 
interest. The town was fuller than ever, for during the last hour 
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the farmers and their men had trooped in, Brown Heath had sent 
its colliers, and a crowd filling every yard of space within eye-shot 
of the polling-booth greeted the news. To hell with Peel! Down 
with Cobden! Away with the League! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Stubbs, had he been there, would have been carried shoulder-high. 
Qld Hayward was lifted and carried, old Musters of the Audley 
Arms, one or two of the Committee. It was known that four votes 
only remained unpolled, so that Mottisfont’s victory was secure. 

At The Butterflies, whither the cheering of the crowd came 
in gusts that rose and fell by turns, Stubbs nodded to the maid 
and went up the stairs unannounced. Audley was writing at a 
side-table facing the room. He looked up eagerly. ‘ Well?’ he 
said, putting down his quill. ‘Is it over ?’ 

Stubbs laid the slip of paper before him. ‘It’s not over, my 
lord,’ he answered soberly. ‘ But that is the result. I am sorry 
that it is no better.’ 

Audley looked at the paper. ‘Nine!’ he exclaimed. He 
looked at Stubbs, he looked again at the paper. ‘Nine? Good 
G—d, man, you don’t mean it? You can’t mean it! You don’t 
mean that that is the best we could do ?’ 

‘We hold the seat, my lord,’ Stubbs said. 

‘Hold the seat!’ Audley replied, staring at him with furious 
eyes. ‘Hold the seat? But I thought that it was a safe seat ? 
I thought that it was a seat that couldn’t be lost! When five, 
only five, votes would have cast it the other way! Why, man, 
you cannot have known anything about it! No more about it 
than the first man in the street!’ 

‘My lord--— 

‘Not a jot more!’ Audley repeated. He had been pre- 
pared for something like this, but the certainty that if he 
had cast his weight on the other side, the side that had sinecures 
and places and pensions, he would have turned the scale—this 
was too much for his temper. ‘Nine!’ he rapped out with 
another oath. ‘I can only think that the Election has been 
mismanaged! Grievously, grievously mismanaged, Mr. Stubbs ! ’ 

‘If your lordship thinks so—-—’ 

‘I do!’ Audley retorted, his certainty that the man before 
him had thwarted his plans, carrying him farther than he intended. 
‘Ido! Nine! Good G—d, man! When you assured me—’ 

‘Whatever I assured your lordship,’ Stubbs said firmly, ‘I 
believed., And—no, my lord, you must allow me to speak now— 
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what I promised would have been borne out—fully borne out by 
the result in normal times. But I did not allow enough for the 
split in the party, nor for the wave of madness——’ 

‘As you think it!’ 

‘And surely as your lordship also thinks it!’ Stubbs rejoined 
smartly, ‘that has swept over the country! In these circum- 
stances it is something to hold the seat, which a return to sanity 
will certainly assure to us at the next election.’ 

‘The next election!’ Audley muttered scornfully. For the 
moment he was too angry to play a part or to drape his feelings. 

‘But if your lordship is dissatisfied ——’ 

‘Dissatisfied ? I am d—nably dissatisfied.’ 

‘Then your lordship has the power,’ Stubbs said slowly, ‘to 
dispense with my services.’ 

Another word or two and the deed had been done, for both 
men were too angry to fence. But before that last word was 
spoken Audley’s man entered. He handed a card to his master 
and waited. 

Audley looked at the card longer than was necessary and under 
cover of the pause regained control of himself. ‘ Who brought 
this ?’ he asked. 

‘A messenger from the Swan, my lord.’ 

‘Tell him. > He broke off. Holding out the card for Stubbs 
to take, ‘Do you know anything about this ?’ he asked. 

Stubbs returned the card. ‘No, my lord,’ he said coldly. 
‘I know nothing.’ 

‘Business of great importance to me? D—n his impudence, 
what business important to me can he have ?’ Audley muttered. 
Then, ‘My compliments to Mr. Basset and I am leaving in the 
morning, but I shall be at home this evening at nine.’ 

The servant retired. Audley looked askance at his agent. 
“You’d better be here,’ he muttered ungraciously. ‘We can 
settle what we were talking about later.’ 

‘Very good, my lord,’ Stubbs answered. And nothing more 
being said, he took himself off. 

He was not sorry that they had been interrupted. Much of 
his income and more of his importance sprang from the Audley 
agency, but rather than be treated as if he were a servant, he 
would surrender both—in his way he was a proud man. Still 
he did not want to give up either ; and if time were given he thought 
that his lordship would think better of the matter. 
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As he returned to his office, choosing the quiet streets by which 
he had come, he had a glimpse, through an opening, of the distant 
Market-place. A sound of cheering, a glare of smoky light, a medley 
of leaping, running forms, a something uplifted above the crowd, 
moved across his line of vision. Almost as quickly it vanished, 
leaving only the reflection of retreating torches. ‘Hurrah! Hurrah 
for Mottisfont! Hurrah!’ Still the cheering came faintly to 
his ears. 

He sighed. Riddsley had remained faithful—by nine! But 
he did not deceive himself. It was the writing on the wall! The 
Corn Laws were doomed, and with them much that he had loved, 
much that he cherished, much in which he believed. 


(To be continued.) 





THE STORY OF THE GUNS. 
BY WILLIAM LATEY, M.B.E. 


You ’avn’t got no brothers, fathers, sisters, wives or sons, 
If you want to win your battle, take and work your bloomin’ guns, 


THE Navy is not the only silent service. The story of the 
Munitions has yet to be told. We shall hear it in bits, incoherent, 
syncopated. Some secret of the War peeps out every day in prose 
or picture. Thus photos have been published in the illustrated 
papers of the Admiralty ‘Hush’ guns, the 18-inch monster on its 
monitor which during its embryo stage was styled the 15-inch B, 
in order to keep the enemy in the dark. Perhaps there are still 
a few surprise shots in our locker which it would be well to keep 
sealed there for the present. But there are many secrets de poli- 
chinelle well known to the German High Command for many a long 
day, and only hidden from the British public by the indiscrimination 
of official reticence and a timid censorship. The magnificent way 
in which this country out-Krupped Essen in guns, through skill in 
design and the brains and brawn of our munition-workers, has never 
been properly brought home either to ourselves or to our friends 
abroad. It is now possible to lift the veil here and there, though 
as yet premature, perhaps, to disclose the whole picture, even 
of artillery. 

When in July 1914 the German Emperor signed the deaih- 
warrant of seven million men, the British Expeditionary Force was 
equipped with artillery as follows: field-guns, 13- and 18-pounders 
(representing the weight of projectile), and a number of 60-pounder 
guns and clumsy 5-inch howitzers. From Mons back to the Marne 
it was clear that the British were out-gunned and out-machine- 
gunned—at any rate, in point of numbers. The Hun not only obeyed 
Napoleon’s maxim of massed artillery, but went ‘nap’ on the 
howitzer (an arm, by the way, which the Little Corporal himself 
rather disliked). Parenthetically, I may say here that anything 
from l-inch calibre upwards is technically a gun or howitzer; 
a machine-gun ranks as a small arm, and sundry trench-warfare 
weapons—such as Stokes mortars, and Livens projectors—have 4 
category to themselves. 
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The heaviest gun on the British side during the winter of 1914-15 
was the 6-inch naval gun, mounted on armoured trains ; but as there 
were only three of these trains—H.M.A.T. ‘Churchill,’ ‘ Jellicoe,’ 
and ‘Guise —they had their work cut out. Their function was 
virtually to snipe at German long-range guns. When acting as 
War Correspondent for the Daily Chronicle at this period, the 
writer came into contact a good deal with these naval units, then 
under the command of Commander Littlejohns, R.N. One of the 
armoured trains was at Antwerp when the Germans were beginning 
to beleaguer that city, and one day Mr. Churchill happened on this 
train when a Hun sausage-balloon was busy spotting for an enemy 
battery. To the gunner the First Lord of the Admiralty said: ‘A 
sovereign if you pot that balloon!’ The naval man bracketed the 
balloon with two, and brought it down in flames with a third shot. 
He got his sovereign. ‘ Bradburys’ were not the only currency then, 
Mr. Churchill, by the way, and his friend Colonel John Seely, both 
had a turn in the trenches at Antwerp, rifle to shoulder. 

' Revenons ad nos canons. In the early Flanders fighting our 
60-pounders were very useful; but there were not enough of them, 
and, in common with most calibres, they suffered from lack of 
ammunition. Meanwhile, our lines were continually being pounded 
by the very numerous and efficient 5°9- and 82-inch howitzers, 
with the result that ‘Jack Johnson’ became rather more a name 
of dread than scorn in that terrible period when our thin khaki 
line beat back the onsets of the famous Prussian Guard. As soon 
as the war of movement ceased, it became apparent that for trench 
fighting, even on a line of not more than twenty miles long, we had 
only a comparatively scanty supply of 18-pounders and 4°5-inch 
howitzers, together with a few batteries of 60-pounders and con- 
verted naval 4°7-inch guns, and practically no very heavy artillery. 

Immediately on the outbreak of war, the then Master-General 
of Ordnance, General von Donop, busied himself about placing 
orders for more guns; but it was many months before the then 
Secretary of State for War, Lord Kitchener, recognised the pressing 
need of heavy siege artillery. In fact some 120 howitzers, varying 
in calibre from six- to twelve-inch, had been ordered before the 
Ministry of Munitions came into existence ; but ordering compli- 
cated machines of war and securing delivery are two very different 
things. Firms which had never before been employed in the highly 
specialised work of artillery manufacture gaily accepted sub- 
contracts from the great armament firms. Thus when the spring 
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of 1915 arrived, it was the same with guns as with shells: the 
Army had not got the goods it needed. 

It was due largely to the personal efforts of Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Churchill that steps were taken to put in hand the very 
big guns demanded by the fighting conditions in the Continental 
War. The former, as First Lord of the Admiralty, took the initiative 
in ordering a number of 15-inch howitzers. The gun-bodies were 
made at Coventry Ordnance Works in record time; the plant used 
having been diverted from the manufacture of other artillery, 
The 15-inch howitzer threw a high explosive, weighing three- 
quarters of a ton, 10,000 yards, and was drawn by six caterpillar- 
tractors. I well remember their first arrival in France, under the 
command of Admiral Sir R. Bacon (since Controller of Munitions 
Inventions), as naval units. They first went into action at Neuve 
Chapelle in March 1915, and smashed to atoms various of the enemy 
strong points. Thus it was Mr. Churchill, with his prophetic vision, 
who set the pace in ‘ heavies,’ as in tanks, though it was not very 
long before the 15-inch howitzer was out-classed by more mobile, 
more accurate, and longer-range siege artillery, just as the early 
tank was rapidly out-classed by subsequent types. 


It has always seemed a pity that the achievements of novel 
weapons in this war, whether guns or fuses or aircraft, or what- 
soever it may be, were not brought home to the imagination of 
the men who helped to fashion them. Take the 15-inch howitzers. 
The enemy knew all that was worth knowing about them within 
a month or two of their début. Supposing that Philip Gibbs, 
for instance, in his own inimitable style had clothed with 
colour and life the exploits of this Gargantua among guns—and 
gunners there were who, when dog-tired and foul with Flanders 
filth, and deafened by the thunders of the Titanic conflict, still 
treated their pieces like a faithful St. Bernard rather than an 
insensate mass of steel—supposing in the official correspondents’ 
report from G.H.Q. there had appeared a picturesque account of 
what the 15-inch howitzer had done, and how and by whom it 
had been brought into being, What would have been the result ? 
The Coventry and Lancashire munition-workers who built it would 
have had a more vivid personal interest in the result of their work, 
and would have been spurred to further efforts, just as other muni- 
tioneers would have been filled with the spirit of emulation. A 
judicious publicity would have told the munition-worker, either 
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through the Press or the picture-palace, or by notices posted up at 
factories, What had been achieved by the fighting-men with the 
articular weapons forged on this side. It would have created 
a healthy interest in their work and a spirit of competition deadly 
to the ca’ canny policy. 

Several proposals to this effect were brought before the author- 
ities—notably by Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Mr. Robert Donald— 
as a means towards combating the strike miasma among muni- 
tioneers in certain localities, which at times constituted a serious 
menace to our fighting efficiency. It was pointed out that records 
were kept of the individual achievements of aeroplanes and big 
guns, and it would not be difficult to announce by word of mouth 
at the works responsible for the major components that a parti- 
cular aeroplane had brought down so many enemy machines at 
such a place on a certain date, or a particular gun had made such 
and such a point on the Western front untenable by the enemy. 
In fact the Ministry of Information carried out very efficiently, 
ata late period in the War, a cinema programme, bringing home to 
all what our splendid sailors and soldiers were doing in every clime ; 
but munitions made a very small figure in this series of pictures. 

An equipment like the 15-inch howitzer necessitates a per- 
sonnel of some eighty officers and men, and is almost as com- 
plicated a piece of machinery as a double-octuple Hoe printing- 
press. Even a modern field-gun bears as much resemblance to the 
piece, say, of Napoleon’s time as the super-Dreadnought ‘ Malaya’ 
bears to Drake’s ‘Golden Hind’ which sailed the Spanish Main ; 
and there is a closer affinity between the earliest artillery types 
and the muzzle-loader of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
than between the latter and the guns of to-day. For many cen- 
turies the slinging-engine—known variously as the catapulta or 
trébuchet or mangonel—was the only form of artillery, and, like the 
old ‘ Brown Bess,’ very murderous it was at short range. One of the 
most vivid descriptions of a medieval siege may be found in ‘ The 
Cloister and the Hearth,’ where our friend Denys of Burgundy, as one 
of the besiegers, is intent on making the tall English knight in his 
shining coat of mail bite the dust. We read that in reply to a 
)0-Ib. stone, which just missed him, the knight set up an enormous 
Turkish catapult on the battlements, which flung a 20-lb. stone 
240 yards, and knocked some dirt into the eye of Lord Anthony of 
Burgundy and made him swear; and then, finally, a 40-lb. stone, 
which put the besiegers’ catapult out of action. 
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As Charles Reade says, ‘Gunpowder has spoiled war.’ The 
fifteenth century saw the forging of such famous pieces as ‘ Mons 
Meg’ (20-inch calibre), still a picturesque adjunct of Edinburgh 
Castle,and the 24-foot-long brass cannon at Dover Castle, afterwards 
known as Queen Elizabeth’s ‘ pocket pistol.’ Frederick the Great’s 
favourite was a 7-pounder howitzer, with a range of 300 yards, 
Gustavus Ado!phus’ equivalent of the present French ‘ canon 
d’accompagnement’ (37 mm.) was a 4-pounder, borne by two Swedish 
soldiers, with a range of 400 yards. Queen Anne’s Master-General 
of Ordnance, the Duke of Marlborough, had some forty guns in 
action at Malplaquet, firing ‘ grape’ and ‘case’ with an effective 
range of 500 yards. Even at Waterloo the power of artillery had 
increased very little. It was the process of rifling the bore in 
order to gain greater accuracy and range (adopted about 1858), 
and the use of more powerful propellants, which created a new 
era in artillery. 

The gun or tube, of course, is only part of an equipment. There 
are the carriage, recoil apparatus, elevating and sighting gear, 
and hundreds of fittings to be provided as well. If the special 
machinery to construct them is not in existence, the plant itself 
has to be manufactured. Throughout the War there were never 
enough fitters and turners, nor jigs, gauges, and other machine 
tools. Thus though the pre-War system of competition, tender and 
Treasury sanction had to be abandoned, except in the case of such 
stores as limbers and wagons, even then it was inevitable that in 
many cases no appreciable return could be made till from nine 
to twelve months after the date of the order. 


In June 1915, the Ministry of Munitions began its work. Sir 
Charles (then Mr.) Ellis was made Director-General of Ordnance 
Supply ; and the pioneer work of developing our gun capacity was 
admirably done by Lieut.-Colonel W. C. Symon (of Vickers’) and 
Lieut.-Colonel H. Ramsden, both of whom had an unrivalled tech- 
nical knowledge of artillery. Extensions of capacity by various 
firms were sanctioned, and, in addition, orders for new artillery to 
the tune of £25,000,000 were placed within four months. ‘The 
then Minister of Munitions pushed on his programme, regardless 
of War Office doubts ; and when the Army Council demurred to the 
Ministry’s having ordered so many heavy howitzers, Mr. Lloyd 
George stuck to his guns; and after giving his reasons, offered to 
submit the question to the arbitrament of the Cabinet. In this 
case it was an amateur strategist in the right place, as the rather 
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piquant official correspondence of this period will show—if it ever 
ges the light. In the result the Army was very glad to get these 
‘heavies, the Huns having proved their utility at Verdun and 
elsewhere. 

Colonel Symon had three great difficulties to contend with : (1) 
luilding up new capacity, (2) changes in design, (3) conservatism 
of labour in the workshops. Large orders for light and heavy 
attillery were placed in America with the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
and the Midvale Steel Company ; but a serious fire at the former 
frm, and other causes, combined to bring about very disappointing 
returns from this source. 

In this country dilution by women on gun work was on the 
whole unsuccessful ; and the prodigious and essential activities of 
the Design Department, under General Sir F. R. Bingham, inevitably 
had a hampering effect on production. Thus though the intro- 
duction of the air-recuperator system for 18-pounders represented 
a great advance on the old spring recoil apparatus, the change 
necessarily reduced output. 

Nevertheless, the gun record of the first eighteen months of 
the Ministry’s life makes very good showing; a steady upward 
tendency being disclosed in the curve of output, which is given 
oa the following page. 

In his final dispatch, Sir Douglas Haig has stated that in 1914 
the maximum number of British pieces of artillery in the field was 
486, and in 1918 6437 ; but for obvious reasons the production of 
gus at any moment during the War represented a very much 

igher figure than the total in the Army establishment, and in fact 
the number of guns produced and repaired for the Army during 
hostilities was close on 40,000. 

It was not until about the beginning of 1917 that it was fully 
talised how, under conditions of modern warfare, a quick-firing 
gin wears out very rapidly, and that quite apart from the replace- 
ment of the gun-body various parts have continually to be replaced. 
%, early in 1917, a committee was formed not only to open up 
lwther manufacturing capacity, but to develop repairs and the 
‘upply of spare parts. It comprised General Bingham, Sir Charles 
lis, Colonel Symon, Sir Sothern Holland, Director-General of 
lispection, and Sir Glynn West, Deputy Director-General for Shell 
Supply. Under the energetic administration of the last named, all 
the shells of the common service type that were needed had been 
supplied, and some of the leading shell-making firms were now 
diverted to gun repairs—e.g. Hadfield’s, Beardmore’s, Harper, Son, 
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and Bean. By this time the War Office were clamouring for more 
and more guns and howitzers of a very heavy type and of a longer 
range in order to overwhelm the subterranean fortresses built by 
the enemy prior to their ‘ pillbox’ system, and to retaliate against 
the persistent long-range sniping by the Huns with converted 
naval guns. It is pleasant to read in the French Press that 


GUN PRODUCTION DURING THE GREAT WAR. 


MACHINE AND TRENCH GUNS EXCLUDED. 
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the Mayor of Dunkirk has set up by the statue of Jean Bari 
and the Hétel de Ville four ‘ dud’ 380-mm. shells from the German 
gun at Leugenboom, which had a range of 28 miles. Dunkirk 
received over 400 of these souvenirs. At this period there wer 
only a few British 9-2-inch and 12-inch naval guns on railway 
mountings which could attempt to compete. 

Moreover, a scientific analysis of the wear of guns tended to 
show that the question of gun-bodies was becoming an acute one. 
This analysis was the work of the Requirements and Statistics 
Department, the mainspring of the Ministry, which, under the 
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brilliant leadership of Mr. W. T. Layton (a Cambridge Don with a 
startling faculty for statistics, who has recently been made a Com- 
panion of Honour), and Mr. W. M. Page, Assistant Secretary, en- 
abled this country throughout the War to adjust munitions supply 
and demand by a continual census of the world’s resources in 
munitions material. At the battle of Lutzen, in 1813, the French 
fired 220 rounds per gun; at Waterloo the entire expenditure of 
gun ammunition on the British side was about 9500 rounds ; 
during the Franco-Prussian War the Germans fired an average of 
94 rounds per gun; and 30,000 shells were fired in all at Sedan. 
But in this war such figures would represent only the minutest drop 
inthe ocean. Thus no less than 200,000,000 rounds of 75 mm. were 
fired by the French during the War, the daily average in seven 
months of 1918 being 250,000 ; while in the same period the French 
fired 50,000 rounds per day of larger calibres. During the big 
fighting of Sept. 27, 28 and 29, 1918, 65,000 tons of British gun 
ammunition was fired on each day on the average; the total 
amount of gun ammunition fired from August to November 1], 
1918, being 700,000 tons. 

It was decided, therefore, that the last ounce must be extracted 
from gun capacity, and Mr. James B. Maclean, who, together with 
Sir G. West and Mr. Clement Stevens, had brought the Shell Depart- 
ment to a fine pitch of efficiency, was chosen for the task of develop- 
ing gun production to the utmost. Mr. Maclean, it may be noted, 
was one of the discoveries of the Ministry of Munitions. He was 
an engineer with a great faculty for organisation—an unusual 
combination. From an apprentice in the Clyde shipyards, he had 
tisen to a high position abroad with Messrs. Blandy Brothers & Co. 
After he had made a successful business of his new job, he was asked 
to organise the new Engineering Department, and he had not long 
been Controller of this when in June 1918 the War Cabinet made 
up its mind to concentrate on a great tank programme, to come 
into effect on the Western Front in April or May 1919. Mr. Churchill 
chose the man who got the guns to try his hand on tanks ; and when 
the Armistice came, like a thief in the night, the new Controller of 
the Mechanical Warfare Department had reorganised tank produc- 
tion to such a pitch that the Huns this year would have been literally 
overwhelmed by landships vastly superior in every way to those 
first used against the enemy. 

On becoming Controller of Gun Manufacture, Mr. Maclean had 
the invaluable co-operation not only of Colonel Symon until the 
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latter’s departure for America as British Artillery Adviser to the 
United States Government, but also of Captain V. B. Stewart, of 
Beardmore’s, and of Mr. Hall Brown—both of whom subsequently 
succeeded to the post of Controller of Gun Manufacture—and of 
Colonel Ramsden and his experienced staff. The activities of the 
new organisation were soon felt. The steady and remarkable in- 
crease in output in the curve given (on p. 370) restored the situation, 
and in the dark days of March and April 1918, when we lost over 
1500 guns by shell-fire or capture, the War Office was able to replace 
these within a month. This was a marvellous achievement when 
it is remembered that our losses by capture and gunfire during 
that disastrous period included 870 field-guns, 175 60-pounders 
and 6-inch guns, and over 500 howitzers from 4°5-inch to 92-inch, 
without reckoning some 700 trench mortars and the 6-pounders 
in the 200 lost tanks. There was literally a surfeit of artillery, 
and the trouble now was not to find the guns, but to find enough men 
to fight them. In this result one of the prime movers was Sir 
James Stevenson, Bart., the Munitions Council Member responsible 
for Ordnance, who originally organised the munitions areas, and is 
now Surveyor-General at the War Office, and a member of the Air 
Council. 

The spare parts difficulty was obviated to a considerable extent 
by the creation of a joint Gun Committee of the War Office and 
Ministry of Munitions under the chairmanship of General Byron, 
Deputy Director of Artillery, which met every week with the 
object of averting any shortage in those arms of the artillery 
most urgently needed in any particular theatre of war. 

The duty of dealing with air raids, after being for some time an 
Admiralty responsibility delegated to Admiral Sir Percy Scott, finally 
fell to the War Office. When a Zeppelin, on September 8, 1915, 
gaily sailed at a low level over the City and caused a tremendous 
fire in Gresham Street, finally getting away via Hampstead, after 
doing damage to the extent of a million and a-half sterling, the only 
guns available were pom-poms. Watching its leisurely evolutions 
from a high roof in the City, the writer can well remember his 
feelings of exasperation at the supreme contempt with which the 
Zeppelin treated these pop-guns. A month later (when the Lyceum 
had a narrow escape, and most of the beautiful old stained-glass 
windows in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel were smashed), there was, at any 
rate, one gun in London—a French 75 mm. ‘ autocanon’— which 
could reach a Zeppelin at most heights; and when this gun got to 
work the intruder sheered off in a matter of seconds. Zeppelins 
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were finally beaten by our splendid airmen; but a new problem 
presented itself one fine Saturday in 1917, when a fleet of enemy 
aeroplanes calmly manoeuvred over London, apparently impervious 
to the scanty and desultory gun-fire which greeted them. 

Steps were taken to strengthen our defences by means of anti- 
aircraft guns and counter air-attack, and in the next daylight Gotha 
raid the Huns were given a lesson which made them resort to 
their insidious policy of moonlight visits. During the anxious 
week of bombing-raids on London, September 24-30, 1917, the 
enemy came on the Monday and Tuesday, Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, and one result of their persistence—fortunately un- 
known to them—was that the French 75 mm. guns, stationed in 
the western defences, nearly ran out of ammunition. An ugly 
situation was averted by the very prompt dispatch of consign- 
ments by special train from a store in Scotland and by boat from 
France; and the non-arrival of the Hun airmen on the Monday 
was a considerable relief to the commander of the western area of 
the London Air Defence, Lieut.-Col. A. Rawlinson, C.M.G., the 
ollicer who brought from France the ‘auto-canon’ already 
referred to. 

‘During this period, thousands of people were rather intrigued 
by seeing what appeared to be aeroplanes falling in flames or, at 
any rate, falling flares; and for some days the mystery was the 
subject of newspaper controversy. In fact the phenomena were 
about ten rounds of the special 75 mm. anti-Zeppelin incendiary 
ammunition, which were fired when ammunition for these guns 
was getting low—- these projectiles having a great tail of flame ten 
feet long. 

Soon after this, the French guns were sent to Coventry (literally) 
and other ‘ provincial towns,’ owing to the fact that, excellent as 
these guns are in the open country, the heavy shrapnel-cases came 
own whole on the London roof-tops and did no little damage. 
One shrapnel-case indeed went through the roof of the General 
Commanding the Anti-aircraft Defences of London. Another 
reason for their transfer was that high-explosive shell was con- 
sidered the most effective form of projectile against enemy planes, 
and there existed no 75 mm. H.E. of a type safe for firing over a 
vast city. Indeed, even the H.E. shells of the British guns often 
fell to earth ‘ duds ’—i.e. unexploded. One of them pierced the 
rool of the Parliament Room of the Middle Temple, adjacent to the 
old Hall, and scratched the face of the famous Chief Justice 
Kenyon, or rather of his portrait. 
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It may interest even well-informed people who used to speak 
of their ‘enormous’ local gun, ‘ which made the house shake,’ 
to know that throughout the enemy raids on London the only 
anti-aircraft guns were 13-pounders, 3-inch 20 cwt., 75 mm., and 18- 
pounder high-angle guns, none of a greater calibre than 3°3-inch. 
In the six raids referred to above, over 45,000 rounds were fired, 
and seven 3-inch guns wore out. 

When Captain Stewart became Controller of Gun Manufacture, 
he was faced with the demand of the Army for improved weapons, 
and consequent changes of design by the Design Department, 
whose task was to out-range the enemy, and to go one better in 
other respects. With the supply of skilled labour continually 
being encroached upon by the calling up of men to the Colours, 
it was no easy matter to change over to improved types and at 
the same time maintain the existing Army establishment in repair. 
The temporary success of the Gothas in bombing London and the 
south-eastern districts, and some of our depots in France, as well as 
their outrageous attacks on Red Cross hospitals and elsewhere be- 
hind our lines, called for more powerful anti-aircraft guns, with the 
result that a heavier and more destructive projectile was designed, 
and the production thereof put in hand, and a new 4-inch anti- 
aircraft gun delivered to the Army in considerable numbers. But 
theprincipal alteration was the adoption of a new type of 18-pounder, 
the first battery of which went into the field in September 1918. 
The new field-gun commanded an elevation of 374 degrees, as com- 
pared with 16 degrees in the old, thereby giving a greatly increased 
range—t.e. from 6500 yards to 10,000. The gun and carriage had 
been designed in all its details with the one object of rapid pro- 
duction ; but the preliminary results obtained were so satisfactory, 
as regards improved accuracy, range, traverse, and firing stability, 
that no alterations were found necessary. Sir George Buckham, of 
Vickers’, and Mr. Maclean were most closely associated with the 
development of this new field-gun. 

Again, the long-distance shelling of Paris by the enemy with 
the calamitous Good Friday tragedy of St. Gervais Church, aroused 
an intense passion for reprisals in kind. ‘Fat Bertha,’ now a 
French trophy, had a gun-body about 60 feet long, and at an eleva- 
tion of 55 degrees threw a projectile, weighing 3 cwt. and of 8:26- 
inch calibre, a distance of 75 miles. The initial velocity of the 
projectile was calculated at 1600 metre-seconds, and the explosive 
charge at about three-quarters of the weight of the projectile. 
The range was made possible by the rarity of the atmosphere at 
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the immense height through which the shell took its parabolic course 
for the greater part of its journey. 

Both the British and French Ministers of Munitions were eager 
to enable the Hun to be paid back in his own coin, and in the House 
of Commons on April 11, 1918, Mr. Lynch asked the Under Secretary 
for War whether he had taken the opinion of competent engineers 
and artillerists if it were possible to construct a gun capable of 
throwing a projectile 80 miles or over, and, if so, whether he had 
taken any steps in consequence. Mr Macpherson replied: ‘ Yes, 
sir; it is possible to construct such a gun, and the necessary steps 
have been taken.’ In fact the Ministry had been very busy on 
the question, though military opinion regarded ‘ Fat Bertha’ as 
a coup de thédtre, the results of which did not justify the enormous 
expense of such a weapon. Nevertheless, under Mr. Maclean’s 
direction, certain equipments were put in hand, designed to bring 
within range many of the munition-making areas of Lorraine and 
the Rhine. One of them was a 16-inch gun, already in existence, 
the weight of which together with the mountings was calculated 
at over 130 tons; and but for the change in the military situation 
during the summer, many an important German centre would have 
appreciated the mental tension that Paris had to suffer through 
weary weeks. 

Even officials have their jokes. About this time a daily paper 
came out with a story of an American having designed a gun 
375 feet long, with a bore of 60 inches, throwing a 100-ton shell 
(which was 26 feet long) a distance of 100 miles, the destructive 
effect being such as to annihilate a city of 7,000,000 souls. Scribbled 
a leading Munition Councillor to the Chief of Design with reference 
to this cutting: ‘Some Gun! Believeme. Why not build six and 
finish the War?’ The Chief of Design (with a chuckle, no doubt) 
passed on the paper to the Department of Requirements with 
the remark: ‘I think we should order ten, don’t you, and one for 
spare?’ Then the joke reached the Minister, who extinguished it 
with one of his familiar red-ink ticks. 


A sketch of the work done by the Ministry of Munitions in 
producing guns would not be complete without a reference to help 
given to the Admiralty and to the Allies. 

When the submarine menace became so deadly it was decided 
to arm our merchantmen with more powerful guns of not less than 
4-inch calibre, and this necessitated the handing over of capacity 
that made a serious inroad upon part of the Army programme. 
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Yet the help which the Admiralty gave the Army in big gun; 
(and little guns, too, because the first 6-pounders used in t 
were naval ones) more than compensated for this diversion of 
capacity. 

Russia, in 1915-17, received hundreds of heavy equipinents 
from Britain and France; and, thanks to the Bolsheviks, some of 
these guns, including 6-inch howitzers, were brought over to the 
Western Front and used against the Allies last year. Just before 
the break-up of the Tsardom, the Milner Mission had arranged a 
programme of munitions supply to Russia on a scale which would 
have placed the Russian forces on an equal footing with their ad- 
versaries ; but the rapid disintegration of the Army under Kerens|cy's 
weak régime rendered this programme abortive. Rumania also 
received British and French Artillery. France, as one of the lead- 
ing artillery-makers of the world, practically provided her own 
guns, and was early in the field with monster long-range mobile 
equipments that did well in the broken country of Champagne and 
the Argonne. But France at one time lacked ‘ middle weights, 
and borrowed a score or so of our 8-inch howitzers, which she kept 
in the field till the close of hostilities. 

Italy, after Caporetto, was in a tight corner for artillery, but 
Britain and France rushed guns to her aid quite apart from the 
equipment of the Allied divisions sent to the Alps. As to Portugal, 
the Portuguese divisions on the field were armed with 75 mm. guns 
supplied by the French, who aided the Belgian Army similarly. 

When the United States entered the War, in April 1917, sh. was 
virtually as unprepared in April 1917 as we were in August J914. 
She set about a comprehensive manufacturing programme of her 
own, but took valuable time to come round to the view insisted 
upon ab initio by Lord Reading and his technical advisers—viz., 
that in artillery the United States should profit by the hard-earned 
experience of the Allies, and accept the latter’s Service designs. 

In the long run, the American Armies were equipped for the 
most part with French field-guns and British siege artillery, though 
some Ametican 14-inch naval guns on railway mountings were 
sent across for the concluding stages of the campaign on the 
Western Front. 

To sum up, the Ministry of Munitions from June 1915 to 
March 1918 increased the British artillery strength to ten times 
the pre-War figure in respect of the ordinary service types, 
besides providing a vast quantity of equipments, big and little, 
for special purposes. 
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SHIP-COME-IN. 


A root there was, with his way to win, 

And never a sign of a wisdom-tooth, 

Who wrote, in the confidence of youth, 
Some lines called ‘When my Ship comes In.’ 
(The morbid may find them buried between 
The leaves of a certain magazine 
Which I would ‘name, if it were not for 
The modesty of its editor.) 

But now that he’s come to forty year, 
With placens uxor and familia, 
Time’s wingéd chariot, hurrying near, 
Bids him revise his juvenilia. 
And, looking back, it appears to me, 
That the Ship that boy’s eyes longed to see 
Was laden chiefly with L.S.D., 
And his vapourings took—it is sad, but true— 
An individualistic view. 
That slugabed, with his egoist creed, 
His feudal idea of a serf to weed, 
And his favourite books on a plain deal shelf— 
A faux maigre hermit stuffed with Self! 


A man of forty smiles, of course, 

To think how that centripetal force 
Swayed—and sways—the folly and fun 
Of feckless lads of twenty-one. 


‘Ho, pretty page, with the dimpled chin, 


That never has known a barber’s shear,’ 
Wait till your Ships start coming in— 
Scattered the skittles, and small the beer! 


That isn’t quite what I meant to say: 
I see I’ve given my secret away. 

The fact is, while the Parcae spin, 
Ships have never done coming in. 
Until he comes to his very last gasp, 
A man’s reach must exceed his grasp ; 
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And on the horizon, where high hopes drown, 
There’s always another Ship, hull-down. 

Was yesterday’s cargo nothing but sorrow ?— 
There’s always another Ship, to-morrow... . 
So follows, for such as feel inclined, 

Lloyd’s Register for the undersigned. 


Ship Number One, on her quarter-deck, 
Bore a miraculous pen-earned cheque ; 
But down in the hold there awaited me 
A scrap of paper called ‘Schedule D.’ 


The next Ship might be called my second, 
But didn’t come in, so cannot be reckoned : 
Dancing over the waves she came, 
And I signalled her—was I much to blame ?— 
But she gybed, and bore away from the quay: 
I suppose I was not the consignee. .. . 
But she carried a bit of my heart away 
Which didn’t come back for many a day— 
Until, indeed, I found her in tow 
Of a bold sea-rover I happen to know. 
Well, well! the curious things we do 
When we are Men of twenty-two! 
For every helmsman, old or young, 
Has heard the song by Sirens sung, 
And knows the thrill ’neath Adam’s rib 
When the eye approves the cut of a jib; 
Then the good lad bites his bullet hard 
And glues his eye to the compass-card, 
While another lad, unstable as sea, 

Stares at a Legend with glass and comb, 
And wonders, ‘Can that really be 

Anadyomene, Born-of-Foam ?’ 


My next Ship came a-sailing in 
On a day when I found my blood akin 
To a certain piece (some ten square miles) 
Of a certain county in these here Isles. 
It isn’t the Place where I was Born; 

It isn’t the Scene of Boyhood’s Days ; 
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Save in the weeks of white hawthorn, 

It is clad in browns and greens and greys. 
It isn’t the Land of Heart’s Desire, 

It isn’t the Land of Lost Delight, 
But just a bit of an English shire 

Largely composed of haematite. 
Wild horses shall not drag its name 
From my stern bosom—but all the same 
Ill say: it isn’t the Downs, but Ups; 
The farms win prizes for Herdwick tups ; 
And where contour-lines lie close together 
You must be ready for rainy weather... . 
O if I could, as I am fain, 
Walk and climb all day in rain, 
And get wet through—wet through—again ! 
And then a Ship.... 

O Heart-Alive, 

What ichor, when the gods arrive, 
Transfuses from their starry way 
To inform these drouthy veins of clay! 
Though no caress in heaven be warm, 
Though ether take the place of form, 
Though wraith to wraith may never thrill 
The memory of one daffodil— 
If spirits, purged by Light and Fire, 
May claim of Mercy one desire, 
Then—shall I ask a bloodless boon 
And crassly crave a glimpse of moon ?— 
No! but to live, on Heaven’s plain, 
My March of wooing over again! 


Procul este, profani . . . Sic 

Benedicat Benedick. 

Yea, more than Benedick I am.— 

Brother, hast ever pushed a pram, 
Stammered small facts to Registrars, 

Or screwed in nursery-window-bars ? 

Then, brother, shake! for we have found 
The power that makes the world go round ; 
And though the metaphor’s wearing thin— 
Let me know when your Ships come in! 
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BY MAJOR C. S. STOOKS, D.S.0., INDIAN ARMY. 


Towarps the end of November 1915 the sands of German dominion 
in the Cameroons were rapidly running out, and it is a matter of 
history that the campaign ended with the capture of Jaunde on 
January 1, 1916. 

The scope of this article does not admit of any but the briefest 
of brief references being made to the general situation in 1915; 
so I must content myself with saying that the Allied forces under 
Major-General Dobell found themselves in the happy position of 
forming the circumference of a rough circle of which Jaunde was 
the centre and which enclosed the German forces still in the field. 

The Allies were disposed in columns of varying strength on 
this circumference, and this article deals with some episodes in the 
life of one of these columns. 

Our column was known as the Baré Column, and had started 
life some six weeks before the story opens with a strength of 500 
rifles made up roughly of equal numbers of an Indian Regimen: 
lately arrived in the country and of the West African Regiment 
or Wars. Each detachment had two maxims, and a couple of 2:95 
mountain guns of the Sierra Leone Battery completed the Army. 

On. November 24 a portion of this column—roughly half, 
the rest having been left to garrison Dschang—and a column of 
Wafis (Nigerians of the West African Frontier force), with which 
it had joined hands a few days before at Bagam, found themselves 
held up at the Nun river on the road to Fumban by a German 
column. This column was the late garrison of Bagam, which, 
having left that place before our troops arrived, had succeeded in 
getting its main portion across the river in comfort. Its rearguard 
had, however, given us a good deal of scrapping. 

The river, running north and south, was deep, broad, and of a 
strong current, and the Hun had removed and burnt all boats: 
no ford or other means of crossing existed. 

In order, therefore, to solve the conundrum of getting to Fumban, 
the two column commanders had agreed on the following plan :— 

C—— and his Wafis were to return on their tracks and make a 
wide turning movement to the north, cross the river near its head 
waters, and then turn south and come in at the rear of the Huns 
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opposing us. This turning movement would take the best part of 
six days, good marchers though the Wafis are, as the distance was 
anything up to 120 miles. 

Meanwhile we—the Baré Column—were to keep the Hun 
amused, replenish our scanty supplies, and get some rafts or boats 
made locally with a view to an eventual crossing. 

The Wafis moved off on this long trek on the 25th, and we 
settled down to our part of the show. 

Our hopes of a few days’ ‘ make and mend’ were, however, soon 
dispelled. The disturber of our peace was not the Hun commander 
from across the river, who. contented himself with an occasional 
‘hate’ when stirred up by our picquets, but was a deputation from 
the king of Fumban headed by one of his majesty’s near relatives. 
The envoy arrived under a flag of truce and brought greetings from 
his master and a request that we would advance on Fumban as 
quickly as possible. The message continued that the Germans were 
leaving Fumban ; that they had already hanged some of his chief 
men, and he (the king) feared the worst for himself ; that the envoy 
knew of a place upstream which was not watched by the Germans, 
and where our force could cross; that any food we wanted should 
be forthcoming once we were over his border (the Nun), and please 
would we come quickly. 

The fact of the proposed crossing-place being upstream enabled 
the column commander to fall in with the king’s views, as such a 
move would only mean that we should meet the Waff column one 
or two days earlier than expected, and on the left or German bank 
of the river. Moreover, the Germans had not shown any signs of 
an offensive spirit, so there seemed little danger in leaving ,the 
crossing lightly guarded. 

The 0.C. Wars was therefore ordered to leave an officer and 
twenty-five men at the crossing to keep the Huns amused and to 
receive and cherish our expected convoy, while the remainder of 
the column, i.e. the Indian Regiment and the rest of the Wars, with 
the gun, would trust itself to the guidance of the envoy and hope 
for the best. 

The Wars therefore started off that night—the 26th—guided 
by the envoy in person, while we followed very early the next 
morning, led by one of his assistants. 

Never shall I forget that march ! 

The road led over some high ground near the crossing, and 
as this was the only spot where our movements would be visible 
to the Huns, it had to be negotiated before daylight. Consequently, 
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4 a.m. was fixed on for the start, and an hour later we were safely 
past the danger spot and swallowed up in the swamp fringing the 
river. In this swamp we continued for the next seven hours. 

The bright spots on that day are marked in my memory by 
the rare occasions on which we touched dry land. For the most 
part, when we were not tripping over creepers in the darkness, we 
were falling into mud-holes ; when we were not up to our waists 
in mud-holes we were knocking our heads against overhanging 
branches. How the gun-carriers managed to get their loads along 
passes the imagination; but they are truly marvellous fellows, 
these Sierra Leone carriers, and can do most things which require 
strength and endurance. 

At last, shortly before midday, we emerged from our marshy 
jungle on to a nice open bit of swamp with a small hill growing out 
of it. This hill our guide indicated as marking the crossing-place. 

The Wars had arrived an hour or so before, and had already 
sent an officer and a few men across the river in the only two avail- 
able boats. The envoy had gone with them to procure more 
boats from the Fumban side. 

The hill proved to be the only more or less dry place for miles— 
a veritable oasis in a waste of swamp, and boasted a narrow beach 
at its base on which we could settle the men down. The next thing 
was to see about getting the army over, and fortunately the envoy 
soon arrived at the head of a fleet of a dozen more boats. 

These boats, which we were destined to know well in the next 
few days, deserve a short description. The word boat is an entire 
misnomer—raft would be better—but semi-buoyant faggot describes 
them best. They are constructed entirely of palm branches and 
tie-tie or creeper—the palm branches form the wood work, while 
the ubiquitous tie-tie provides the fixing medium. The branches 
are laid on the ground butts and tips together ; when sufficient 
breadth has been obtained, the tips are drawn together to form the 
bow, while the butts laced with tie-tie form the stern. Layer upon 
layer is used till the builder considers he has enough buoyancy ; 
he then tops off the whole structure with a platform of the same 
material, pushes the completed article into the water, and announces 
himself ready to sail. The motive power is provided by a nigger 
with a long pole. ‘ 

We found that not more than three men with their rifles and 
kit could safely be put on the best of these contraptions, and as 
we had some 250 fighting men and a large army of carriers, besides 
kit, ammunition, a gun and maxims, and a. certain amount of 
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supplies, it is easy to see that the operation of crossing took some 
time. Moreover, the opposite landing-place was a mile and a-half 
upstream, and our archaic craft took the best part of three hours 
to do the return journey; so it was not till the evening of the 
29th that the last of the troops and stores were across, the bulk of 
the carriers being left to come across next morning. I personally 
did not cross till the afternoon of the 29th, and my only pleasant 
recollection of those three days is of my arrival wet, cold and tired 
in the new camp and being met by W--— of the Wars with his 
last tot of whisky, which he insisted on my drinking. 

The operation of landing on the far side consisted merely of 
slipping off the raft into a practicable depth of water, and then 
wading through the swamp till comparatively dry land was reached. 
The nature of the river and landing was such that work could only 
be done by daylight : as soon as the sun set an impenetrable mist 
closed down, and one unfortunate European sergeant of the Wars, 
who crossed late, spent the night on his half-submerged raft sur- 
rounded by bellowing hippos, owing to the failure of his boatman 
to find the landing-place. 

We were now on the German side of the river, twelve miles 
or so above the main crossing where the Hun was patiently waiting 
for us, and it only remained to get into touch with C—— and his 
Wafis and arrange a new plan of operations. The envoy, who was 
now on his own ground, had not been idle, and had sent out various 
myrmidons to look for C——-; in due course they found him, and 
the following plan was agreed upon by the two column commanders. 

The Waffs were to continue their march to the main crossing, 
and were then to fall on the Hun from behind, roll him up and 
release our detachment and eke our convoy. Their further move- 
ments would be governed by circumstances. As a matter of fact, 
after a good deal of scrapping, they released our convoy and finally 
occupied Kuti, ten miles south of Fumban, on December 5. 

We, the Baré Column, were to make the best of our way to 
Fumban by a side road and relieve the king from his anxieties. 

We therefore proceeded to carry out our part of the programme, 
and, after burning a German military post—the greater part of 
the garrison of which was hunting for the Waff Column in quite 
the wrong direction—found ourselves, early on December 2, 
approaching the walled city of Fumban, the capital of the native 
state of Bamun. 

The town is protected by two systems of defences with certain 
roughly-defined entrances. The outer line consists of a very high 
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mound and deep ditch enclosing a huge tract of country as well I 
as the town proper. This mound could be seen away in the dis- king 
tance taking the hills and valleys as they came, and its total length ment 
must be anything up to thirty-five miles. It must have been a 1 
strong defence when it was constructed, though it probably required gard 
a levée en masse to hold it. Some weeks later the king told me that 
that it was made by his grandfather ninety years ago, before a prog 
white man had ever been heard of in the country. The inner line fash 
of defence surrounds the town proper and, like the outer one, at ¢ 
consists of a formidable mound and ditch. The main road from , 
the Nun, on which we now were, enters it by a solidly built gateway by : 
with guard-houses and loop-holed towers, but the various other bur 
entrances are merely gaps in the wall with little or no arrangements 

for defence. lon; 

As the column was nearing the inner wall'a panting and apy 
dishevelled messenger was seen to be approaching: he proved to aft 
be an emissary from the king to say that his sable majesty was “a 
on the point of arriving, and at the next turn in the road we came to 
face to face with the cavalcade. tw 

The king himself and one or two of his courtiers were mounted gat 
on stout, though undersized, ponies—the rest of the suite was on th 
foot. 7” 

The column halted, aud the column commander awaited the 
arrival of the king, who hurriedly threw himself off his pony and ste 
advanced on foot—a fine upstanding man, not very negro in 
type, dressed in voluminous blue robes and wearing a turban with ” 
the end tied under his chin and over his mouth. 

He was naturally a trifle nervous, as he did not know what to 
expect, but on being told that no harm would come to him if he 
behaved properly, he brightened up and proceeded to tell us what 
he knew of the movements of the Germans, and to expatiate on ‘ 
the resources of his country. “ 

It appeared that the last batch of Hun troops had left the town k 


the day before and had gone to Kuti, and that the only Germans T 
now remaining were some half-dozen missionaries with their women . 
and children. b 
As to supplies, the recital made our mouths water—beef, goats, 
fowls, ‘ duck-fowls,’ ‘ hen-fruit ’ (the words are the king’s), bananas . 
and pineapples brought visions of better times to men who for the y 
last ten days had been existing and marching eight to ten hours ’ 
daily on a scanty diet of maize flour, ground-nuts and an occasional 


chunk of goat. 
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By this time we had passed through the main gate, and the 
king obtained permission to precede us in order to make arrange- 
ments for our fitting reception. 

The road now ran through a succession of well-cultivated 
gardens and groves of banana palms surrounding stoutly built 
thatched huts: the chatelaines of which, with their numerous 
progeny—all alike, as far as dress was concerned, following the 
fashion of our first parents before the Fall—showed much curiosity 
at our appearance. 

Finally we arrived at the king’s village, which was approached 
by a large and sombre-looking gateway guarded by a selection of 
burly ruffians armed with bows and arrows and broad-bladed spears. 

Beyond this gateway, and running at right angles to it, was a 
long row of well-built and heavily thatched circular houses. These 
appeared to be entirely inhabited by women and children, and it 
afterwards turned out that they were the quarters of the king’s wives 
—600 of them. Away to the west, i.e. the left, and at right angles 
to the zenana quarters, wasa large fenced courtyard enclosing a 
two-storied house and entered by a somewhat imposing thatched 
gatehouse. The whole formed two sides of a large open space on 
the crest of a sickle-shaped ridge running west to east and then 
north. 

At some little distance from the gatehouse was a gigantic flag- 
staff near which the king and his court had taken up their position. 

The square was completed by a heavy muster of the inhabi- 
tants of Fumban—all in absolute silence. 

Our travel-stained and rather ragged army marched in and 
took up its position facing the flag-staff. A small Union Jack 
was bent on to the halyards—doubtless the German flag had only 
lately been removed—run up and broken out. The troops presented 
arms, and the only two buglers with the force sounded the General 
Salute. As the flag rose the assembled natives, at a sign from the 
king, softly clapped their hands, making a great volume of sound. 
The army then sloped arms and, the column commander having 
called for three cheers for His Majesty King George V., Fumban 
became, temporarily at any rate, a portion of the British Empire. 

The king now hurried off with the Staff to arrange for our 
accommodation in the late German barracks on the northern spur 
of the ridge, while the troops fell out and I doubt not allowed 
their thoughts to wander to the flesh-pots of Fumban. But it was 
not to be—in this case there was a very big slip—for a letter was 
brought to the king addressed to the late German commandant. 
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It was from one Losch—a German column commander—and 
stated that he proposed to enter the town in the course of the 
next hour or so. He evidently knew nothing of our arrival. Hard 
on the heels of this messenger came another from U—— command. 
ing a Nigerian column, saying that he also was about to arrive and 
bidding the king prepare for him. This made matters simple, a; 
U. could look after the town while we went out to strafe Losch, 

An hour’s rapid march brought us to the gap in the wall by which 
Losch was expected to enter, and his force could be seen away in 
the distance descending a hill path. The only question therefore 
was how to arrange a fitting reception for him. 

After a short discussion it was decided that the Indian Regiment 
should lie up at the edge of a yam-field through which the path 
ran. The field was roughly a hundred yards across and was the 
only open space available : it was surrounded on all sides by elephant 
grass. The gun and maxims and half the Wars were to be in 
support on the town wall. The remainder of the Wars had been 
dropped en route to reinforce the guard at the main gate in case 
Losch should change his mind and try to enter there. 

Arrangements were soon completed, and the men settled down 
at the edge of the grass and in various convenient holes. The 
idea was to let the first Huns pass through and then to up and 
strafe the main body and the white men. 

For some time nothing was to be heard but an occasional snore 
from an unimaginative and somnolent sepoy, but presently the 
sudden appearance of a couple of black soldiers on the path opposite 
gave promise that something was about to happen. The Hun 
soldiers were evidently suspicious: they kept in the shelter of the 
grass and appeared by no means anxious to leave it. Presently 
one went back and returned with three white men, who seemed 
equally averse from advancing into the open. There is little doubt 
but that they expected an answer to their letter, and failing such 
answer decided to try the effect of a bugle call, which presently 
rang out from somewhere in the grass behind them. Receiving 
no reply to this last appeal, they drew back out of sight of those of 

us who were in the grass, though remaining in view of those on 
the wall. We in the grass still hoped they would return and 
allow us to carry out our programme, but it was not to be. A 
bugle again gave tongue, but this time it was our bugler from the 
wall who sounded the ‘charge.’ This was not according to the 
original arrangement, but from the wall they could see the Huns 
were retiring, so used the best means at their disposal to give us 
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the information. At the same moment the gun loosed off, and 
we in the yam-field, after a splutter of musketry to relieve the 
tension of the last ten minutes, charged down the path and through 
the grass. But the Huns had too good a start, and all we got were 
a few wounded prisoners, four or five ponies, some rifles and several 
boxes of ammunition. 

The chase was continued for a mile or so with no further result 
than the probable one of having given Losch’s column the surprise 
of its life and scattering it to the four winds of heaven. 

That night I had a bath and dined off a ‘ duck-fowl’ in the 
German barracks. 

The next week was occupied in clearing up the country and 
making ourselves comfortable and safe for a possibly protracted 
stay. A patrol of the Wars rounded up a small Hun party which 
was spending an uncomfortable time in the Bush, and whose where- 
abouts were discovered through the agency of a letter to one of 
the missionaries ; and the king’s men collected various odds and 
ends of black German soldiers—probably the flotsam and jetsam 
of Losch’s column—so that our prisoners’ cage was soon filled. 

The king, Joyia, appears to be quite an enlightened sort of man 
except in the matter of his matrimonial affairs. Here he has slipped 
up badly, as he has six hundred wives and one hundred and forty- 
nine children— and owns to thirty-six years of age! Had he ever 
heard of Charles II. he might admit, with that merrie monarch, 
to being the father of a good many of his subjects. 

He holds a daily durbar outside the gatehouse for the dispensing 
of justice and receipt of tribute, and all and sundry seem to have 
access to him. But there is a very well-defined code of court 
etiquette observed. Any courtier wishing to speak to him assumes 
a cringing attitude, removes his skull-cap, clasps his hands and, 
taking a chukker round behind the presence, finally arrives at the 
royal elbow. Here he averts his head and makes his request in a 
hoarse whisper. When the king coughs or clears his throat every- 
one present softly claps his hands. 

Joyia has invented a written language which he wishes to in- 
troduce—at present it has only some few hundreds of words, and its 
use is confined to the courtly literati; he has also started the 
manufacture of coloured cloths from locally procurable fibres. 
He and his immediate entourage wear clothes of this cloth in 
imitation of the Mohammedan Hausas: the rest of his people 
prefer the simple life with few or none at all. 

One day the column commander and I visited Joyia in his 
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house. This is built on the European pattern and was garnished 
with cheap German furniture. A large photograph of Joyia in a 
special German uniform, including a pickelhaube, adorns one wall 
of his room; an equal-sized portrait of his chief wife—or rather 
the upper part of her—graces the other. In this connection it 
should be noted that female beauty in this part of Africa is esti- 
mated by size. An empty photograph frame stood on the table, 
and Joyia naively explained that it had contained a portrait of the 
Kaiser but that now he proposed to substitute one of King George 
as soon as he could get one. 

The chief social event of our stay in Fumban was a ju-ju dance. 
This was arranged in our honour by the king, and took place in 
front of the royal residence. 

On arriving at the scene of festivities we were met by Joyia 
and escorted to a row of chairs placed outside the gatehouse. 
Joyia seated himself next to the column commander, and his suite 
took up its position in rear. The rest of the audience was disposed 
in a large semicircle, in the centre of which were the performers. 

The first item was in the nature of a prologue. Joyia assumed 
a large white embroidered cloak with a hood to it—not unlike an 
academical gown—and advanced alone to the centre of the arena. 
From there he delivered a short but vigorous speech to his assembled 
subjects. His harangue was exceedingly well delivered and, 
judging by the signs of assent given by the crowd at the end o! 
each period, must have been very much to the point. He then 
returned to his seat and translated his speech into pidgin English 
for our benefit. The gist of it was that the Germans had now gone 
and that everyone was glad of it ; that the English who had driven 
them out were accustomed to treat people well and to differentiate 
between kings and others ; and that he and all his people were very 
glad to see us and hoped we would stay. He then divested himself 
of his robe of ceremony and gave the signal for the dance to begin. 

The corps de ballet consisted of six men, and their costume was 
the most noticeable thing about them. Some were dressed in 
blue overalls, others in red and blue stripes: these overalls reached 
from the top of the head to the heels, completely hiding the face 
and body. On the head each man wore an enormous erection 
some two feet high—a carved wooden mask with a face varying 
in expression from the diabolical to the inane. Round the neck 
of each was a large ruff of some kind of fibre: each ruff was a foot 
thick and stood out to a distance of two feet. Round the ankles 
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each man wore a smaller ruff of the same pattern. The orchestra 
consisted of drums and rattles, the latter being distributed among 
the audience. 

The dance began with a sort of advance in review order, the 
customary salute being effected by each man rubbing his head- 
piece in the dust. Then, after ten or fifteen minutes of a sort of 
double shuffle with variations, during which the band and audience 
became more and more excited, six ladies appeared on the scene 
and took a hand in the proceedings. The king said they were 
ladies, so we took his word for it, but the only difference in their 
costume from that of the men was in the head-dress. Instead of 
the wooden masks the ladies wore a huge and shapeless mass of 
fibre decorated with large bundles of coloured feathers. Their 
arrival raised the audience to fever heat, and several over-excited 
damsels rushed into the arena and picked up selected dancing girls 
by the elbows in much the same way that Indians do to show their 
appreciation of prowess at sports or games. 

By this time the whole audience could but just restrain itself 
from taking part, and one old gentleman, chastely attired in a bit 
of lamp wick, would on no account be denied. He capered about 
in great style for a man of his age, but failing to get the local equiva- 
lent for the glad eye from any of the performers at length gave up in 
disgust. 

Refreshments in the shape of well-sweetened palm wine and 
some native sweetmeats were now served, and shortly after we 
took our departure. The dance however lasted well into the night 
—it had begun at 3 p.M.—and, judging by the noise, both performers 
and audience must have become temporarily insane. 

One other incident of interest I find noted in my diary as having 
occurred towards the end of our stay in Fumban. This was the 
trial by court-martial of the king of Bagam on a charge of corre- 
sponding with the Germans after he had made submission to us. 

We had last seen this potentate when we occupied his town 
on November 21, on which occasion he had paid us a visit of 
ceremony mounted on the back of one of his unfortunate courtiers. 
This time he arrived in a more conventional way, riding a pony 
and escorted by a crowd of wild-looking ruffians. On arrival outside 
the barracks, his retainers were told to sit down in the road—and 
very sulky they looked too—while the king himself was invited 
to walk inside. As a gentle reminder to the escort of the advisa- 
bility of keeping quiet, a few of our men with rifles and bayonets 
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were told to take the air near by. This by no means improved the 
expressions of the Bagam people, but had the necessary effect of 
cowing them completely. It was desirable to make the trial as im- 
posing as possible with the means at our disposal ; to this end it 
was held in the barrack square in full view of any interested parties, 
and Joyia was ordered to attend. 

A table was placed under a convenient tree and was furnished 
with a selection of German hymn-books and other literature with 
the idea of making things more realistic. All being ready, the 
prisoner was ordered to advance, and a guard of sepoys took charge 
ofhim. Hither the terrifying aspect of the members of the court 
or the fixed bayonets of the guard impressed him so considerably 
that he turned a sickly fawn colour and began to perspire copiously ; 
he also forgot his pidgin English, and his Minister had to be sum- 
moned to interpret for him. 

To cut matters short, he was informed of his crimes, and the 
evidence—quite conclusive—was explained at great length by the 
Intelligence Officer, our expert in pidgin English. He was then 
told that he deserved hanging, and that he undoubtedly would have 
been hanged had the Germans been in our place; but that as it 
was also beyond question that he had not given away the fact that 
we had left the Nun river crossing with only a small guard and that 
there was a big convoy sitting there, he was to be let off this time 
but was not to doit again. He would at once return to his town and 
would not leave it again unless and until he was sent for. 

Soon after this episode the Baré Column left Fumban on its 
return journey to Dschang, where it split up into its component 
parts, the Indian regiment shortly after leaving the country to take 
part in another side-show elsewhere. 

To conclude, and at the risk of exceeding my allotted space, 
I feel the constant reference to pidgin English in connection with a 
German colony needs explanation. The fact is that pidgin English 
is the lingua franca in the German Cameroons to the same extent 
that it is in other more fortunate portions of West Africa. No 
two tribes speak exactly the same language, and the gentle Hun 
with all his Kultur had to find a medium of communication which 
would appeal to the native. German did not so appeal, so he had 
to adopt pidgin English which did ; and a book existed for the use 
of officials with German sentences on one page and the pidgin 
English equivalents on the other. Alas for Kultur ! 
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THE MILK STRIKE. 
BY M. E. FRANCIS. 


Mrs. Tom WatNwricut was busy in her dairy, though it was 
just tea-time, and her master would be in directly. She had 
finished measuring the milk, and put all in readiness for the 
satisfaction of the village customers who might now be expected 
to arrive in a continuous stream; still she lingered, for Mrs. 
Wainwright was never so happy as when pottering about that 
cool and delightful retreat. Her dairy was kept in a state of 
absolute perfection, for the whole of that old-fashioned farm- 
house was spotlessly clean and absolutely tidy. No little feet 
ever went pattering up and down the well-polished stairs, no 
clamorous little voices ever broke the comfortable silence which 
reigned for the most part in the living-room, where Tom and his 
wife sat opposite each other in perfect harmony; when either 
of them occasionally made a remark the other seldom responded 
with more than a monosyllable. There was no one to upset dishes 
or run about with dusty little shoes, or in any way to disturb the 
perfect order of the Big Farm—it was typical of the Wainwrights’ 
economy of words that the dwelling in which succeeding generations 
had lived for so many years had never borne any other designation. 
There were three little graves in the churchyard, which Mrs. 
Wainwright decorated with flowers every week, and in her silent 
way she mothered all the children of the village. 

She was thinking of children now, not her own lost ones or 
any of the chubby-faced little tribe who would presently come 
with their various jugs and cans, and some of whom she would regale 
with ‘butties’ or bits of ‘left over’ cake—it was odd how often 
cake seemed to be left over under Mrs. Wainwright’s otherwise 
economically managed 1égime—she was thinking of those other 
children in the towns who were likely to suffer severely, so the news- 
paper said, if the threatened milk strike was put into execution. 
Poor little things! it would be hard on them, and hard on their 
mothers, 

“It’s the mothers I’m thinking on,’ said Mrs. Wainwright, as 
she turned to leave the dairy. 

She started on entering the living-room, for her Gaffer was 
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already standing by the hearth—a big, florid, red-haired man, 
whose arms looked huge in their rolled-up shirt-sleeves, and who 
was puffing at his pipe with a reflective air. Mrs. Wainwright 
glanced at the clock, which was her way of intimating that he had 
come in earlier than usual, and Tom nodded back as though respond- 
ing that he was fully aware of the fact. As she was hastening 
to fetch the cold ham from the buttery, he took his pipe out of his 
mouth and ejaculated ‘ Missus!’ in a tone so portentous that 
she turned, startled. 

Tom jerked his head to invite her to retrace her steps to the 
hearth, and then said: 

‘You can start makin’ butter to-morrow.’ 

‘Making butter?’ echoed she. 

‘Ah!’ said Tom. ‘ You'll not need to sell no milk fro’ this 
out, for a bit.’ 

‘Why,’ exclaimed Mrs. Tom, ‘ they’ll all be here in a minute! 
Here’s Johnny Birch’s Maggie now.’ 

‘Aw!’ commented Tom with quick interest. ‘Is she ?’ 

He strolled across to the back door, and there found a small 
dirty-faced girl armed with a jug. He looked at her with a kind 
of good-uatured pity, which belied the roughness of his tone when 
he spoke : 

“Here, cut away whoam! Tell Mother there’s no milk to-day.’ 

‘Mother said I had to bring a pint,’ piped the little one, staring 
up at him. 

‘Well, tell Mother she'll get no milk here. I’m on strike, 
see? Lancashire farmers is all on strike.’ 

‘Dad went on strike last year,’ remarked Maggie, in a con- 
versational tone. 

‘So he did,’ agreed Wainwright grimly, ‘same as many another 
in this here village. Well, he’ll know now what it feels like on 
t’other side. Off with ye, now.’ 

He shut the door and came slowly back to the hearth. His 
wife hurried after him, talkative for once. 

“It’s never true, Tom? You're never goin’ to hold up the 
milk from all our own folks? Why, they'll ha’ to walk miles afore 
they can get any.’ 

* They'll not get none,’ said Tom, ‘ not if they walk twenty mile. 
Lancashire farmers is on sttike, and a good job too. Why, you 
know yourself as it ’ud be sellin’ at a loss, and a big loss, if we was 
to give in to these ’ere controlled terms,’ 
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‘But if Government says so ? ’ faltered Mrs. Wainwright. 

‘Government knows nowt about it,’ rejoined Tom. ‘ Govern- 
ment comes an’ says “ Aw! ’tis May—plenty o’ grass in May, cows 
eats grass and must be fed cheap. Down wi’ the price o’ milk.”’ 
But us farmers as has to produce the milk, and knows as there 
isn’t no grass worth speakin’ of, so far, and knows what we have 
to pay out to feed ’em, and wage and all, we just puts we’re hands 
in we're pockets and says “Naw.” “Naw,” we says. So ye 
can start butter-makin’.’ 

During this colloquy sundry taps had come to the back door, 
and Mrs. Wainwright’s attention had wandered now and then to 
a group of children who had collected in the yard. All carried 
jugs or cans; all looked anxious and awestruck. 

Tom now jerked his thumb in their direction. 

‘Send them abaht their business,’ he said; ‘and then we’s 
ha’ tea.’ 

Mrs. Tom reluctantly obeyed, softening the disappointment as 
far as she could with unusually bountifully spread ‘ butties.’ 

‘Tell your mother she’ll ha’ to do wi’ condensed for a bit,’ 
she said. ‘The strike ull not last long—Government ’ull give 
in, I reckon.’ 

‘Our strike last year wasn’t over so very soon,’ objected a 
sharp-faced hungry-looking tittle boy. ‘ Masters did all the work 
theirsel’s, didn’t they ?—they didn’t give in for a long time.’ 

Tom, overhearing the remark, now appeared in the doorway, 
his already ruddy colour deepening. 

‘Cut away whoam,’ he said. ‘There'll be no givin’ in this 
time. I’d sooner make beef of the cows—but I doubt makin’ 
butter ’ull do as well.’ 

Mrs. Wainwright prepared the meal in silence; it was only 
when Tom, having despatched his third cup of tea, was rising from 
the table that she hazarded deprecatingly : 

‘Tt ‘ull mean a lot o’ extra work—and the churn hasn’t been 
used for ever so long, and it ’ull come expensive, buyin’ new pans.’ 

‘Johnny Birch can do the churning for yo,’ rejoined her husband. 
‘Tt ‘ull not take him no longer nor measurin’ the milk; and I 
should think the old pans ’ud do—they’re all there.’ 

Taking his wife by the elbow, he piloted her gently to the 
dairy, and not only stood by while she unearthed various pans, 
but insisted on inspecting the churn. 

“Why, there’s nowt wrong wi’ any o’ them,’ he announced. 
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‘I met ha’ known there wouldn’t be—’tisn’t your way to let things 
get rusty whether they’re used or not. Start makin’ butter at 
once, and no more about it.’ 

Mrs. Wainwright made no further verbal protest, but something 
in her blue eyes seemed to appeal. 

‘It’s the mothers I’m thinking of,’ she observed presently, 
‘giving voice to the thought that had run in her mind all day. 
‘T reckon it’ll be ’ard for the mothers ; the little ’uns ’ull be calling 
out for milk. Mrs. Johnny Birch—her baby is but sickly———’ 

‘Eh! that’s not of an age to drink cow’s milk, for sure!’ 
exclaimed Tom. 

‘She is but sickly hersel’, and can’t do her duty by it, poor 
soul!’ rejoined his missus. 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Her Johnny didn’t mak’ mich count of the town childer 
goin’ short o’ bread, an’ short o’ taters, and short o’ all sorts when 
he went on strike last year. They didn’t take mich thought for 
all the misery they was bringin’ about. It ’ull not do ’em no ’arm 
to get a lesson for once. They'll think twice next time afore they 
goes on strike theirsel’s.’ 

Seldom indeed had Farmer Wainwright been so eloquent. Mary 
proceeded to ‘side’ the tea-things without further remark, and 
Tom sauntered out with the intention of making his way to the 
Nag’s Head, where he would meet sundry of his cronies as deter- 
mined as himself. Over their pipes and beer they would figuratively 
pat each other on the back, and agree that they were all fine resolute 
fellows. 

While Mrs. Wainwright was in the act of pouring the milk 
into her newly-wiped pans, there came a hesitating tap at the dairy 
door, and Mrs. Johnny Birch, on receiving permission to enter, 
insinuated her undersized person and her sickly baby round it. 
From a thin, dirty forefinger dangled a jug. 

‘ Good-afternoon,’ said Mrs. Johnny timidly. 

*Good-afternoon,’ rejoined Mary Wainwright, without raising 
her eyes. 

“I didn’t jest understand what our Maggie said about the milk,’ 
faltered Mrs. Johnny. ‘I thought I’d coom an’ ask ye mysel’.’ 

‘Mr. Wainwright has to do what the rest of the farmers is 
doing,’ said Mrs. Wainwright, setting down her can. ‘He says 
T haven’t to sell any. He’s strikin’ again’ Government, Mrs. 
Birch. He has to do the same as the others——’ 
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She had been about to add ‘the same as your husband did last 
year,’ but the sight of Mrs. Johnny’s quivering lip stayed the words. 

‘Then I reckon Baby ‘ull dee,’ said Mrs. Birch desperately ; 
“tis but the milk as keeps her alive. Doctor said I hadn’t to 
give her nowt else.’ 

Mary Wainwright hesitated, and at that moment the baby, 
gazing at her with its watery eyes, pulled a piteous little lip as 
though to deprecate its own impending fate. Mrs. Wainwright 
looked hastily round. 

‘I might spare you a drop to-night, Marg’ret, if you'll not say 
nowt about it—I wouldn’t like the child to come to harm. [ll 
give you a drop now to take under your shawl—I don’t want other 
folks to know, you see.’ 

‘Eh! I’m sure I’m very thankful,’ ejaculated Mrs. Johnny, 
wiping her eyes. ‘I wouldn’t like to lose this one, though there is 
such a many of them at home. Nay, I couldn’t spare ye, could 
I?’ bestowing a smacking kiss on the child. ‘Thank ye, Mrs. 
Wainwright, I’m sure.’ 

She held out her twopence-halfpenny gingerly, but Mrs. 
Wainwright put her hand behind her back. 

‘Nay, keep it,’ she whispered. ‘I haven’t to sell any, you 
see. Mr. Wainwright ’ud be awfully cross if I went again’ him 
that way. I’m givin’ you this, Marg’ret, and if your Johnny 
leaves his coffee-can wi’ his coat in the cart-shed, Pll put a drop 
in for a two-three days till I see how we gets on. But ye mustn’t 
get talking about it.’ 

‘Naw, I’m sure I won’t,’ promised Mrs. Johnny firmly. She 
went home, carrying her jug cautiously, and Mrs. Wainwright 
resumed her task. : 

Mrs. Birch had left the door open,-and presently the hungry- 
looking little boy, who had injudiciously contradicted Farmer 
Wainwright, poked his head in. Seeing the missus at work he 
withdrew, but not far, for Mary could hear him wandering 
abont, kicking at the stones, and whistling under his breath. 

‘Want another butty, Willie ?’ she asked presently. 

‘Naw,’ rejoined Willie. ‘I’m noan hungry.’ He laid stress 
on the word. ‘I couldn’t drink my tay wi’out milk.’ 

Mrs. Wainwright made no answer. Lifting another can, she 
poured its contents into a fresh yellow pan. ‘There’s a drop 
left,’ she said, ‘and this is the last. Here, come in, Willie; you 
can sup this.’ 
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Willie did not need to be told twice; he drained the mug, and 
then, looking at his benefactress, smacked his lips. 

‘I’m the luckiest chap in this village. There’s sich a to-do 
you'd never think ; all the folks runnin’ about from one door to 
another, an’ cryin’.’ 

‘Cryin’ !’ echoed Mrs. Wainwright. ‘The childer ?’ 

‘ Naw, the mothers,’ said Willie. ‘ There’s my Aunt Jane nov, 
her Bob is jest gettin’ over the noomony, and he hasn’t to have 
nowt but milk. My aunt went to Upton and couldn’t get no milk 
there—not fresh milk.’ 

‘Ah!’ commented the woman. ‘Mrs. Whiteside has the 
Upton milk-round, hasn’t she ?’ 

‘ Whitesides is on strike too,’ remarked Willie. ‘She brought 
back some condensed, but her Bob wouldn’t take it. She says she 
doubts he’ll have a relapse.’ 

Mary listened with a troubled face. 

‘You'd best go home now, Willie,’ she said after a pause, 
sharply. ‘I’m too busy to stand your chatter. Strikes are nasty 
things—you can see that for yourself.’ 

Willie shuffled out, much aggrieved, and when the sound of 
his clogs had died away, Mary, with a guilty look, dipped a pint 
measure into the most newly-filled pan and after some reflection 
poured its contents into an empty whisky bottle. With the air 
of a conspirator she hastened upstairs and donned her hat and 
the loose coat which she usually wore for cutting up potato sets in 
the shed. Tucking the bottle beneath its folds, she walked down 
the village street until she came to Jane Orrell’s house, which she 
entered after a perfunctory tap at the door. Jane Orrell, who 
was stooping over the fire stirring something in a saucepan, turned 
round, visibly stiffening when she saw her visitor. Joe Orrell, her 
husband, was seated at the table munching a slice of cold meat; 
an untasted cup of milkless tea stood by his plate. Three ot 
four children, all of whom looked cross and pallid, were standing 
about the room. Mrs. Wainwright, glancing at the table, saw that 
their mugs of black tea had also been left untouched. 

“I was sorry,’ she began nervously—‘I was sorry to hear 
as your Bobby wasn’t so well to-night, Mrs. Orrell.’ 

‘Not like to be,’ rejoined the woman sourly. 

‘Naw,’ put in her husband fiercely. 

‘Our Bob’s cryin’ ’cause there’s no milk,’ announced a. little 
girl from her corner. 
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‘T’ve a bottle here as might do him good,’ said Mary. 

A neighbouring woman, hearing Mrs. Orrell’s raised tones, was 
now standing in the doorway. Mary dared not produce her milk 
before SO Many witnesses. 

‘Doctor stuff isn’t no use,’ said Mrs. Orrell; ‘ ’tis nourishment 
he wants.’ 

‘This is nourishing,’ said Mary hastily. ‘The doctors order it 
for the chest.’ She jerked her head sideways, meaningly, at 
Mrs. Orrell, who however remained staring at her obtusely. 
‘Can I just pop upstairs and have a look at him?’ she asked, 
tuning as she spoke. 

‘Naw,’ shouted Joe. ‘Tl not ha’ the lad upset more than 
he is upset. He'll be lookin’ for a drop o’ milk—that’s what 
he'll be lookin’ for.’ 

‘’Ere, come back!’ called Mrs. Orrell sharply. ‘Come back, 
Mrs. Wainwright! I never gave you leave to go up we're stairs— 
I never 

But Mary had already forced her way into the sick boy’s 
room, and when his mother entered, panting and indignant, 
she found her in the act of fillmg his mug with delicious 
milk. 

‘For goodness’ sake, Mrs. Orrell, shut yon door,’ she whispered. 
‘Tm doin’ this again’ my husband’s orders. If you let it get about 
Ill never hear the end on’t. There, if you’ll keep your mouth shut 
Ican bring you down a bottleful every night, and your lad can 
drink as mich as ever he likes. *Tis true ’tis stuff as doctors order 
for the chest, and you can tell folks ’tis made o’ roots, for I’m 
sure there’s no grass so far. But keep it a secret—do. Don’t let 
the other childer know, or Mrs. Barker. Hide away the bottle, 
won't ye 2’ 

She had hastened down the stairs, and was out of the house 
before bewildered Mrs. Orrell could thank her. 

‘Eh, dear!’ sighed Mary to herself, as she fled homewards. 
‘T feel fair moidered. I don’t hold wi’ strikes.’ 

She had almost reached her own door when she heard hurrying 
steps behind her, and turning, beheld the tall lank figure of Martha 
Alty, the woman who came in on Mondays to help her with the 
washing. 

‘Mrs. Wainwright!’ called Martha cautiously. ‘ Mrs, 
Wainwright ! ’ 

‘Well,’ said Mary, pausing. 
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Martha, however, waited to come close to her before she con- 
tinued in a panting whisper : 

‘It’s Mother, ye see, Mrs. Wainwright. She’s took bad 
again.’ 

‘Eh! I am sorry,’ said Mary. ‘You mean you won’t be 
able to help with the wash next week ? ’ 

‘Nay, I could coom,’ rejoined Martha. She hesitated, her 
head on one side, her large pale eyes goggling. ‘Ye see, it’s 
this way, Mrs. Wainwright. I hear—well, Mrs. Barker telled 
me—— 

‘ A’ready!’ exclaimed Mary, vexed. 

‘Well, she chanced to nip upstairs to little Bob’s room, and 
she catched the little chap soopin’ milk out of amoog. And Mother, 
you know, Mrs. Wainwright, she don’t fancy nowt wi’out it’s her 
cup 0’ tay, and she gets so dunchy, poor soul! Eh! I feel broken- 
hearted wi’ looking at her. ’Tisn’t so long since ye lost your own 
dear mother, Mrs. Wainwright.’ 

‘No,’ says Mary, ‘that’s true.’ She gazed at poor round-eyed 
Martha with a look that was kindly for all its vexation. 

‘ Pll give you some milk,’ she went on, with a kind of desperation, 
‘and to-morrow I'll carry two bottles under my coat, and ye can 
give half to Mrs. Barker—her old dad ‘ull be calling out same as 
your mother, I reckon. Here, ye can take her a sup now.’ They 
had walked on while she was speaking, and she had burst open the 
dairy door. ‘Give her some now, and tell her if she talks about 
it she'll not get another drop. But I doubt I’m too late—she'll 
have it all over the village by now.’ 

‘Nay, I'll hurry back and stop her mouth,’ gasped Martha. 
‘Eh, dear! I’m sure ’tis good of ye. I'll take it out in washin’, 
ye know, Mrs. Wainwright,’ she went on, while Mary hastily 
filled the can which she had brought under her shawl. ‘ And 
Mrs. Barker, she says she’ll do a day’s whitewashin’ for ye— 
and Mrs. Orrell, she did run after me to say her childer ’ud put 
in a couple o’ hours turnip-pickin’ whenever ye wanted ’em. She 
said she was that took aback she didn’t ha’ time to say nowt when 
ye was up yon, but she’d make it up, she said.’ 

‘Right!’ said Mary, but her heart sank more and more, trembling 
as she did for the privacy of these transactions of hers. She well 
understood the feeling which prompted these independent folk to 
refuse to be beholden to her for stuff which they would gladly have 
paid for, but why should they be so eager to discuss their different 
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arrangements with each other? What would her master say if 
it came to his ears ?—she had never deceived him in her life. 

Tom Wainwright appeared to take great interest in the measur- 
ing of the next miorning’s supply of milk, and kept wandering in 
and out of the dairy, remarking that there seemed to be a ‘ nice 
drop’ as Mary poured it into the pans. 

‘When are ye goin’ to start makin’ butter ?’ he asked. 

‘Friday,’ said Mary firmly ; ‘the cream won’t be ripe before 
then.’ 

‘Aw!’ commented Tom, in apparent surprise. ‘ Won’t you be 
makin’ it every day, then? I mind Mother used to make it every 
day.’ , 

‘Once we get agate,’ explained Mary hastily, ‘the pans ‘ull 
go on ripening in turn, ye know, but we must give the first lot 
time to get ripe.’ 

‘I see,’ rejoined Tom. ‘ Well, ye’ve got a nice drop there.’ 

‘Not so mich as ye’d think,’ returned Mary. ‘Pans is 
shaliow.’ 

‘ But them cans holds two gallons each,’ retorted Tom. ‘ All 
the cows are givin’ a nice drop, and they’d give more if the grass 
‘ud come on.’ 

Mary heaved a sigh of relief as he went out, but presently 
started as his great red head was thrust in again. 

‘Tt ‘ull be fair interesting to see how mich butter ye get, 
Mary,’ he observed. Never since they had been married had she 
known her husband so conversational; the excitement of the 
strike seemed to have loosed his tongue. 

‘T’'ll be about at milking-time this evening, too.’ 

Did she imagine it, or was there an unwonted keenness in his 
blue eyes ? 

‘It’s to be hoped as ye’ll be able to make a nice bit of butter ; 
we mustn’t be at a loss all roads. I doubt most of us will be 
telling each other at Preston Meeting how much butter our missuses 
has made. Most of ’em’s goin’ to do same as us. I wish ye 
could ha’ got ours done to-morrow.’ 

‘It won’t be ready,’ said Mary. 

He was gone at last, and Mary sat down upon the only chair 
which the dairy possessed. 

‘I like as if I could cry!’ she exclaimed. 

She thought of all the recipients of her surreptitious doles, from 
Mrs. Johnny Birch to Daddy Barker. She had promised to fill 
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all their bottles and cans, and moreover had intended to set aside 
a gallon or so for sundry children whose melancholy faces had 
haunted her since the previous day. How could she manage if 
Tom hung about in the afternoon as he had done that morning ! 
She thought of the wailing baby, of the little sick boy in his 
bed, of Martha’s ‘dunchy’ mother, and of those other mothers 
whom she had not encountered, but whose hearts, she knew, were 
sore and wrathful against her and her master. Presently, with a 
kind of gasp, she rose to her feet. ‘ I’ll make sure now as how ’tis,’ 
she said. 

She fetched Johnny Birch’s can from the shed, and filled that 
to begin with, and then by extracting a little of the morning’s milk 
from each pan managed to fill a number of small receptacles, which 
she placed on an upper shelf. 

Tom Wainwright was in and out of the house all that day, a 
fact which would have pleased his wife at other times, but which 
on this occasion filled her with exasperation. Once she found 
him closely examining the milk pans, and her heart seemed to 
stand still within her; but his face wore its usual placidly bovine 
expression when he raised it. 

‘The milk seems to shrink a bit when cream comes on it, don’t 
it?’ he observed, and Mary made some inarticulate rejoinder ; 
she might deceive her Tom in act, but she could not bring herself 
to tell him a direct lie. 

The children began to hang about the door as usual after school, 
and Tom stood and smoked his pipe in the yard while Mary dis- 
pensed butties; but she had no opportunity of distributing the 
contents. of those cans upon the shelf. At tea-time an inspiration 
came to her; she pushed the milk-jug ostentatiously across the 
table to her husband. ‘ Ye can keep it aside o’ ye,’ she remarked. 
*T’m not takin’ none.’ 

‘What's the meanin’ o’ that ?’ he cried wrathfully. 

“I’m goin’ to save a drop o’ milk for Mrs. Johnny Birch’s baby, 
and for little Bob Orrell; he’s sick, and can’t drink nowt else. 
If I go wi’out, it’ll not be no loss to ye,’ she announced almost 
vengefully. 

Tom, reddening, leaned across the table and poured a copious 
supply of milk into her cup. ‘I'll ha’ none o’ that,’ he said. 
‘Sickly childer can have a drop, but I’ll not ha’ ye goin’ wi’out.’ 

Mary said no more, but made a rapid calculation in her own mind 
of the various little ones in the village who might by any stretching 
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of the term be included among the sickly. Willie didn’t look much 
too strong, and Maggie Birch was growing that fast it wouldn’t 
do her no good to go wi’out milk in her tea, and poor little Rosy— 
why, if the child got a drop o’ milk, it was about all the nourish- 
ment a8 came in her way. Her countenance cleared, and she was 
able to nod as cheerfully as was her custom in response to Tom’s 
monosyllables. She did not even feel abashed when her husband 
encountered her returning from the village with her empty cans. 
‘I took a drop for the sickly childer,’ she explained, and Wain- 
wright, though he measured the cans with his eye, said nothing. 

Martha’s mother and Mrs. Barker’s dad had to be provided 
for separately, and Mary had carried a bottle under her coat as 
she had done on the previous day, for little Bob Orrell. 

For a woman so bustling as Mrs. Wainwright, her methods 
seemed unusually dilatory on Friday morning when, according to 
all the rules of farming procedure, she ought to have risen with the 
lark in preparation for churning; but, contrary to her custom, she 
overslept herself, her slumbers being so heavy indeed that Tom 


- had some difficulty in rousing her. She seemed half asleep still 


when she did come downstairs. Tom’s breakfast was late, and, to 
his chagrin, when she subsequently emerged from the dairy she 
declared that the butter was not made. Tom swore—a thing which 
he seldom did—and wanted to know what that rascal Birch had 
been doing to be so slow over the churning. 

‘Do ye mean to tell me the butter hasn’t coom ?’ he asked. 

‘It’s coom,’ rejoined Mary, ‘ but I haven’t had time to make 
it up yet. Here’s your ’at,’ she added; ‘ ye’ll be late in Preston 
if you don’t get off.’ 

‘Well!’ ejaculated Tom, ‘I am disappointed. I were lookin’ 
to tell folks at meetin’ about our butter—I’d best say nowt about 
it now. They’d reckon it queer it wasn’t made up by time Id 
started.’ 

‘Ah!’ rejoined Mary, ‘ best say nowt.’ 

She stood watching him as he drove away, and then gloomily 
teturned to the dairy. 

‘ He’ll be more disappointed this afternoon,’ she thought. ‘ He’ll 
wonder at there bein’ such a little bit. Whatever must I tell him ? 
I'd best own up—I’d never be able to keep it up.’ If the truth were 
told, the number of sickly childer whom Mary had included on her 
list on the previous day had considerably increased; as by good 
luck Farmer Wainwright had been kept busy in the field, she had 
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been able to bestow several mugfuls on various small visitors, 
and had besides made more than one journey to the village. 
All these recipients of her bounty would reappear, as she knew ; 
it would be impossible to keep up the deception—she would have 
to make a clean breast of it to Tom. 

The farmer was pleasantly exhilarated when he returned in 
the evening, not so much on account of the refreshment of which 
he had partaken in company with his fellows as from a certain 
sense of triumph. 

‘We're all agreed,’ he announced, ‘ we'll give way a bit for the 
present, because we’re sure to best Government in the end ; they 
all say so.’ 

“Give way !’ cried Mary. 

“Yes, for the present,’ he rejoined. ‘ We agreed to let strike 
stand off for a bit ; ye can start milk-round again to-morrow.’ 

‘Well, thank God for that!’ exclaimed Mary, and she burst 
into tears. 

“Why, owd lass!’ ejaculated Tom. He came lumbering over 
and put his arms clumsily round her. ‘’Ow’s this?’ he asked. 

But Mary sobbed on, suddenly appalled at the sense of her 
own wickedness. ‘I’ve been deceiving of ye, Tom,’ she wept. 

“Ye don’t say so!’ said Tom. fe 

‘What!’ exclaimed she, ‘ye know? Who telled ye?’ 

Tom wagged his head at her knowingly. 

‘As I was comin’ across the yard jest now, I peeped into the 
dairy,’ he chuckled. ‘It took a wonderful lot o’ milk to make 
that bit o’ butter, Mary ! ’ 

Mary laughed feebly, still catching her breath, and Tom, 
meeting her appealing eyes, winked at her with both his. 
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THE STORY OF ‘ JOHN PEEL.’ 


Ar the foot of the northern slope of Skiddaw, well off the beaten 
track, you will find on the map a little village named Caldbeck. 
This is not what the natives call it: in their pronunciation there is 
little to distinguish it from its French namesake, and not unnatu- 
tally, for the two words are probably identical, and derived from a 
common Norse origin. 

Few travellers would find their way there except of set purpose, 
for it is on the road to nowhere, and it is some eight miles distant 
from the nearest railway station: yet hundreds of tourists come 
from all over the world to visit it every year. For here it is that 
John Peel was born and sung: amidst these fells he hunted and 
died, and over there by the yew trees under the little grey church 
tower you will find his grave. 

Who he was and what he did—even what kind of coat he wore— 
have been in the past matters of ever-recurring controversy ; but 
the facts are well known, and may easily be ascertained by anybody 
who takes the trouble to make the necessary inquiry. It is in the 
hope that all doubts may be finally set at rest that the present 
account is being written: and, if the first personal pronoun 
is found obtruding itself now and then into the narrative, the 
reader’s indulgence is craved on the ground that one who has 
been steeped from boyhood in John Peel lore finds it difficult 
entirely to repress his personal reminiscences in telling the 
story. 

Like a good many other heroes John Peel would not have 
attained fame if he had not been immortalised in song. His sacer 
vates was an erratic genius called John Woodcock Graves, who had 
a woollen mill at Caldbeck in the late twenties of last century, and 
who was a devoted admirer of the stalwart yeoman and an enthusi- 
astic follower of his hounds. When he was asked, nearly forty years 
later, to tell. how and where he composed his poem, he drew a 
touching picture, which has since become historic, of Peel and himself 
sitting yarning by the fireside, with the wind and snow whistling 
outside, while the children indoors were being sung to sleep; and 
he related how the tune of the old border rant ‘ Bonnie Annie’ 
suddenly suggested to him the words which we all know. But it 
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should be remembered that the lapse of time had probably dulled his 
memory a little, and he may have drawn to a certain extent on his 
imagination : moreover, Graves was then no longer a ‘ mere hedge- 
row rhymer’ as he had previously thought himself, but the famous 
author of ‘ John Peel,’ and would not unnaturally wish to describe 
surroundings worthy of the occasion; but tradition assigns its 
origin to a much more prosaic and, in my opinion, a much more 
likely birthplace—the bar parlour of the Rising Sun Inn, now the 
Oddfellows’ Arms, at Caldbeck. There is no need, however, to be 
captious about his remark to Peel that he would be ‘ sung long after 
both of them had been run to earth.’ Many a true word has been 
spoken in jest, and this random prophecy has been fulfilled in a 
truly remarkable fashion. It is now ninety years since it was written 
—the actual date was most probably 1829—yet the song is just 
as popular now as ever it was: and not the least remarkable thing 
about it is that it lay dormant, so tospeak, for two whole generations. 
Its history, which it is proposed to trace in some detail, is quite 
romantic enough to need no embellishments of conjecture or 
fiction. 

John Peel was born on a day not specified in the year 1777 
at Greenrigg, a small farmstead in Caldbeck. The date of his 
baptism, September 24, is preserved in the parish register, where 
he is described as the son of William and Lettice Peel—her maiden 
name having been Scott. His father was a horse dealer who was 
reputed ‘both honest and honourable,’ and he left behind him a 
big family of thirteen, and a tidy bit of money. John was the eldest, 
and spent his youth on a farm: he is said to have shown a strong 
predilection for the chase from the time he was a boy. When he 
reached the age of twenty he created a sensation in the district by 
boldly putting up his banns with a local heiress called Mary White, 
whose mother promptly forbade them at the first time of asking on 
the ground, which seems to have been accepted by the parson as 
valid, that they were ‘far ower young to marry.’ But a little 
obstacle like this was nothing to Peel: he eloped with the girl in 
the good old fashion to Gretna Green, just as his father had 
done before him, and as many another border couple did in like 
circumstances. The obdurate parents relented when opposition 
was useless, and the pair were re-married in Caldbeck Church on 
December 18, 1797. 

The property to which Peel succeeded as a result of this alliance 
was situated at Ruthwaite near Ireby, and is said to have been 
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worth about £400 a year. This money was not altogether an un- 
mixed blessing, for John assumed the réle of a country gentleman, 
and neglected his farming to such an extent that in later life he 
got into difficulties, and a public subscription had to be raised to 
put him on his.feet again. 

From his portraits and from the descriptions that his contem- 
poraries gave of him, he must have been ‘a fine figure of a man,’ 
the sort of clean-limbed, straight-riding and straight-dealing fellow 
that these dales have produced from time immemorial. Graves 
says he was ‘ of very limited education beyond hunting, but generous 
as every true sportsman ever must be: his honour was never once 
questioned in his lifetime—a better heart never throbbed in man.’ 
It must be admitted, too, that when he added ‘ he was free with the 
glass at the heel of the hunt’ he spoke no more than the truth. 
The late Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who hunted with him, records how 
on one occasion he heard him remark after a kill ‘ This is the first 
fox we’ve killed this season, and he munna be a dry un,’ and he 
continues—‘ this was a prelude to an adjournment to the nearest 


‘ public-house, where the party of hunters would remain an indefinite 


time, reaching even to days.’ It need hardly be doubted that 
Graves must have assisted now and then at these celebrations, and 
we may all forgive him if we reflect, as is probably the fact, that 
one of them provided the inspiration for his immortal song— 
as I have hinted above. 

Peel was none of your pink-coated masters of hounds. The 
phrase ‘his coat so gay’ has ended the first line of many an un- 
authorised version, but he never wore a gay coat; coarse gray 
homespun—in this case probably the product of Graves’s own mill— 
was the usual garb of the fell-side hunters in those days. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson has testified that ‘ his gray coat was no more a myth than 
himself, for I well remember the long gray garment which came 
down almost to his knees.’ It is idle for purists to protest that 
the word ‘so’ is otiose before ‘gray’ but is appropriate before 
‘gay.’ It may be so: but the point is that it is not true to fact, 
and, what is more, it is not what Graves wrote. 

Wherever you go in the Caldbeck district you will meet a Peel 
of some kind, though even in the mighty John’s day I understand 
there were two distinct families living there. My earliest recol- 
lection on visiting the place asa small boy was of being presented 
to one ‘ Wully ’ Peel whom we overtook in the main street, and who 
was introduced as a nephew of the hero at whose shrine we had 
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come to worship. I have also pleasant memories of a tramp over 
these same fells a dozen years or so afterwards, which brought 
us to the Sun Inn at Ireby, kept at the time by his daughter, Mrs, 
Robinson Bell. It chanced that I saw as we entered the kitchen a 
portrait hanging by the ingle-nook, which George Coward at Carlisle 
had borrowed for the purpose of reproduction, and which, while 
it had been in his possession, my brother had copied: the old lady 
was greatly pleased at its being recognised, and told with pride 
many stories of her father, also informing us that her brother still 
possessed and prized his horn, whip, and other hunting tackle. This 
son was ‘ Young John,’ to whom must be referred, no doubt, some of 
the common mistakes made by strangers who have come to gather 
information on the spot about the song and its story. He survived 
till 1887, when he died at the age of ninety, and there is little 
doubt that he traded on his name. He carried on the tradition, 
it is true, but he was hardly the equal of the man whose name 
he bore, though he was a first-rate huntsman. As Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson (perhaps not altogether an unprejudiced witness) said, 
he was ‘ not a teetotaller ’ ; even Old John had to admit that he was 
‘nobbut a rubbish’ but didn’t see how he could ever replace him. 
A characteristic story about him may be interpolated here. A 
patron was asking him about the arrangements for the coming week. 
‘Weel,’ said young John, ‘ we can hunt Munda’, an’ we can hunt 
Wednesda’, but we can’t hunt Tuesda’ becos we’re goin’ to bury 
muther.’ 

Peel’s hunting was carried on for fifty-five years with very little 
support from outsiders. His pack was distributed amongst his 
friends in the district, many of whom were regular followers of the 
hounds. In the early part of the season they hunted hares, giving 
their attention to foxes from Christmas time onwards. Though 
most of his companions went on foot, as Peel himself did generally 
in his younger days, he used later on in life to ride a pony, and ‘on 
this animal,’ it is said, ‘ from his intimate knowledge of the country, 
he used to get along the roads and see a great deal of what his hounds 
did.’ His one and only illness, which laid him low, was due to an 
injury caused by the pommel of his saddle while riding, so he 
literally went from the hunting-field to his grave. As his funeral 
procession passed the kennels the hounds are said to have set up 
a lugubrious howling, which continued till the mourners were out of 
hearing. Woodcock Graves, in a monody written after his death, 
thus records the incident : 
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‘Each hound gave a howl and last look at the horn— 
(Who saith that a dog cannot feel %) 

Then singled to pine, all dejected, forlorn, 
And died, on the death of John Peel.’ 


It is now time to follow the author of the poem, and to record 
how the song was rescued from obscurity and presented to the 
world. A few introductory words may be necessary to explain 
what manner of man John Woodcock Graves was, and what had 
been his early training. He was born in Wigton on February 9, 
1775, and in his young days he had been apprenticed to a sign 
painter. He apparently had some talent for painting as his pictures 
are still to be found in out-of-the-way places in Cumberland. He 
was largely self-educated, and being possessed of any amount of 
confidence was always embarking on big schemes which were to 
make his fortune. The woollen business proving too slow a means to 
that end he threw the whole thing up in a fit of temper in 1833, 
and dragged his unwilling wife and family off to the other end 
of the world, landing, as he said, at Hobart in August of that year 


. with no more than £10 in his pocket. In the new country down 


under he went through many vicissitudes, and his career was little 
more than a succession of magnificent failures. His daughter, 
who seems to have appraised him rather indulgently, described 
him as being of ‘ very superior mental attainments, of vigorous con- 
struction and inventive capacity’: he tried his hand at improving 
the machinery for dressing flax, at making varnish from the various 
gums found in the colony, at coal prospecting, and many other 
promising schemes which are said to have profited others; but 
as he also spent a great deal of money in trying to discover perpetual 
motion we may reasonably infer that his ideas were not always 
ofa practical nature. He was undoubtedly eccentric, and was once 
shut up in a lunatic asylum, from which, however, he had wit enough 
to escape. His wayward habits laid a heavy load on his stout- 
hearted wife, to whom all the credit of his family’s subsequent success 
is probably to be attributed ; but he gave her little thanks for her 
devotion. On one occasion a public subscription was raised in 
Cumberland for him, but it was a mistake : his relations explained 
that he had never been in want, though they had had much difficulty 
at times in satisfying his numerous whims and fancies. He died 
in 1886 at the age of ninety-one. 

May the earth lie lightly on him, for in spite of his many weak- 
nesses he \gave pleasure to thousands who never even heard his 
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name. There is tragic irony in his complaint, which is apparently 
justified, that the song brought him little or nothing in the way 
of pecuniary reward. 

Though he left England in 1833 his song did not depart with 
him. It passed from one singer to another by word of mouth, but 
I doubt if it was ever published before George Coward got hold of 
it and included it in his Songs and Ballads of Cumberland. Before 
issuing it to the public he exchanged several letters with Graves, 
and it cannot be denied that this enthusiastic student of Cumbrian 
literature, who modestly concealed his identity under the assumed 
name of Sidney Gilpin, added much in the way of rhythm and 
literary finish to what was, in its original shape, rather poor stuff as 
poetry. These exchanges with Graves lasted from some time in 
1863 until May 24, 1866, when the present authorised version was 
sent home and copyrighted. 

Now it should be noticed that in its final and official form it 
was not the same as Graves wrote at Caldbeck. To begin with, 
it had been anglicised, i.e. the rough vernacular had been toned 
down so as to make it intelligible to other than Cumbrians. Again, 
it originally began ‘ Did ye ken John Peel,’ and Graves right up to 
the finish preferred this, until it was brought home to him how absurd 
it was to talk in a reminiscent strain about a man whose health 
you were about to drink, and whom you were vowing to ‘ follow 
through fair and through foul’: so the present tense was very 
wisely substituted all through. 

This fact, by the way, incidentally disposes of the ‘ Troutbeck’ 
heresy. In the poem as written neither Troutbeck nor Caldbeck 
was mentioned, though an ‘In Memoriam’ verse is sometimes 
appended which contains an allusion to either one place or the other, 
and there is much to be said for its addition from the point of 
view of a dramatic conclusion to the song. The verse and chorus 
are first sung pianissimo, but they are followed by the wildest 
whoop of all when the chorus is repeated ; and those who have 
not heard the final ‘view halloa’ given in full-throated north- 
country fashion may be left to imagine what it sounds like. But— 
and it is a big ‘ but —Graves did not write it: his song from start 
to finish was the eulogy of a living man. 

When Coward had got the words finally settled he had accom- 
plished much, but it was the music which took the world by storm. 
How it burst into sudden popularity is perhaps the most interesting 
part of the story. I doubt if it has ever been fully recorded before ; 
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and I would like, before beginning my account of it, to say how much 
[have been indebted to Mr. James Walter Brown of Carlisle for the 
valuable hints and documentary evidence connected with this and 
other points which he has sent me while this paper has beenin process 
of compilation. He lived on terms of intimacy with all who helped 
in the resuscitation of the song, and has made a special study of 
it: and in no single point have we disagreed. 

Most people who sing are identified with a particular song— 
and this was the case with my father and ‘John Peel.’ He sang 
it at a farewell dinner given in Carlisle on June 30, 1868, to John 
(larkson, one of a famous band of amateur entertainers who had 
been closely connected with local charities for years, on his 
impending departure from the town. One of the citizens present 
was William Metcalfe, a talented member of the Cathedral choir, 
whose musical knowledge and acumen may be judged from the 
promptness with which he seized upon the chance which the song 
gave him. He came up hot foot to Holme Head next day, and took 
down both music and words. He set to work immediately, ferreted 
dut—from what source I do not know—the original form of the 
tune (which was different in verse and chorus, whereas the current 
version was not), and proceeded at once to arrange it for publication. 
An account of these facts, supported by the testimony of his son, 
Mr. Charles Metcalfe, appeared in the Musical News of July 10, 
1909. 

The first function of importance at which it was heard, so far 
as I can gather, was the dance of the Cumberland Benevolent 
Association in January 1869, though the song itself was not 
published until May of the same year, when Metcalfe was invited 
to attend the dinner of the same society in London and sing it. 
And thereby hangs a tale. I have lately received a copy of the 
Carlisle Journal containing an extract from the corresponding issue 
of fifty years ago, May 21, 1869, to be precise. It refers to this 
invitation (for the 22nd) and adds: ‘ We regret to learn, and it 
is a regret that will be shared by the Cumbrians in London, that 
the Cathedral authorities have refused the necessary leave of 
absence.’ They did refuse it, but Metcalfe went, and was temporarily 
suspended from his duties for daring to go. It was pleaded in 
extenuation—successfully, I believe—that the prohibition failed to 
reach him before he started. It may be so, but ‘I hae ma doots.’ 
Anyhow, Metcalfe always attributed the phenomenal and 
immediate success of the song to the publicity given to it on that 
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occasion; and we must applaud his enterprise in thus backing 
his luck. 

The air took the popular fancy at once. It was played, sung 
and whistled everywhere, and became a great favourite ‘ in ball- 
rooms and other places of joviality and festivity,’ to quote Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson again. Before long the fine old Border Regiment adopted 
the older form of the tune for its ‘ march past,’ and its bands have 
made it known all over the world. The latest memorable occasion 
on which they marched to it was when General Plumer reviewed 
the victorious army at Cologne some few months ago: let us hope 
that its inspiring strains thrilled its German hearers as deeply 
as the gallant fellows whose steps it has guided so long and so 
honourably. For many years no gathering of Cumbrians has 
separated without singing it: they would as soon think of omitting 
the National Anthem. 

What, after all, is the reason for its wonderful popularity ? 
First, undoubtedly, the tune: a good tune is a primary essential 
for a good song. Secondly, in a minor degree, the words. They 
are simple, plain, expressive ; when we hear them even those of 
us who have never hunted seem somehow to be captured by the 
glamour of the chase. When good words are united with good 
music you get the ideal composition ; and few will deny that both 
elements are found to the full in ‘ John Peel.’ 

It is a strange compound, this product of an out-of-the-way 
corner in the Cumberland hills. Its hero, a rough uneducated 
‘statesman’: its author, an erratic fellow whose sole claim to literary 
fame rests on this one production: and the air, derived from 
goodness knows where—one wonders who ‘ Bonnie Annie’ was, 
and what she did to deserve so soul-stirring a tune. 

But the combination is irresistible. It has resulted in the best 
hunting song ever written or sung: and the whole thing—hero, 
author, words, tune, and inspiration—came from ‘ Codbeck.’ 


R. B. Lattimer. 
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—. THE ELUSIVE TIGERS: A HUNT THAT FAILED. 
 Wiltri¢ 

dopted In July 1912 I found myself at Almora, in the Himalayas, recover- 
1s have ing from an attack of fever. Last year'S.,’ a subaltern of Gurkhas 
ccasion quartered there, had told me of his adventure with a tigress, whose 
viewed two cubs he had found in a cave. He had sat up all night to shoot 
8 hope her, but the tigress removed the cubs without his detecting her, 
deeply and he had returned defeated. I now heard that the tigress had 
nd so become a man-eater, and that a reward was offered for her and her 
s has mate. A fortnight ago ‘S.’ sat all one rainy night over the corpse 


itting 









of an old woman, and as soon as he left in the morning the tigers 
came. ‘ F,’ was there now, but had to leave in a few days. 


nity ? I had ten days available, and, despite weakness, determined 
ential to try my luck. I started on the 4th with full official countenance 
They vis-a-vis the country folk, who will do nothing without it. By 
se of ’ noon the next day I was on the edge of the tigers’ country and 
” the began to hear tales of their ravages, some comic, some very tragic. 
good In the afternoon I reached Mornaula, base of operations, a dak 
both bungalow, strategically well situated, 7350 feet above the sea, near 
the meetings of several main paths. The tigers’ range, perhaps 15 
may miles by 10, is very diversified ; dozens of glens, hundreds of rocky, 
sted woody ravines and hills, from 3000 feet to 8000 feet elevation ; little 
my hamlets, little patches of forest-enclosed field and open, little hill 
om pasturages, narrow twisting paths, dense brakes in hollows, heavy 
ma, gloomy forest on many slopes. Cattle and goats are always about : 
the ground is noiseless, cover endless, and felines can kill whenever 
est they want to. 
mm ‘F.’ was in the bungalow when I arrived, but his Gurkhas were 
















now investigating a report that two cows had been killed yesterday 
at Nai. Presently they arrived, reporting spoor everywhere, a kill 
in a good place; the tigers roared all night, terror reigned. ‘ F.’ 
went off instanter; I to follow next day, 7 miles. 

But next day I was seedy, the weather threatening; I did 
not go. Late in the afternoon the postman passed. Said he 
casually : ‘The tiger killed a horse to-day a mile down the road.’ 
Cross-examined he persisted, and I resolved to go and see. Just 
then in came a sepoy from Nai. Two more kills. The Sahib sat 
up all last night and must sit to-night, and the postman obviously 
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is a liar, for how can the tigers kill in two places at once? Says 
the postman, ‘ There are two tigers!’ 

Arrived at the locality it turned out that the kill was yesterday, 
It wasn’t anyone’s business to tell Sahibs about kills. The lad 
produced as eyewitness didn’t know there were Sahibs at Mornaula, 
so how should he tell them? But he could now describe with 
vigour how the great red tiger, as tall as a man, had jumped out on 
the ‘ ¢attoo,’1 quite close to him. And he would take me to the 
place—but first I must rub in the importance of early ‘ khabar’ ;* 
we should never succeed unless news of kills was brought instanter. 
‘ A true word,’ the people chorused, ‘ without news the tigers will 
never be killed.’ ‘ Here was a first-rate chance wasted,’ I lamented. 
* All day a mdchan * could have been built, but now it was dusk, 
the tigers’ time was near, no mdchan could be built.’ ‘ Alas,’ they 
agreed, ‘ the chance is lost ! ’ 

It wasn’t with any idea of meeting the tiger that I went to the 
kill, but to study his methods. Nevertheless I loaded the 303, 
chiefly to embolden the six worthies who had curiosity enough to 
come too. Also I told them not to talk, and wonderful to relate, 
they obeyed. After half a mile the boy stopped and pointed to 
some terraced fields, just outside the forest edge. Above a bank of 
grass, I saw a white thing 20 yards below me. A horse’s foreleg. 
And his grey nose. On his back. Curious that the tiger hadn't 
dragged him into cover. But the leg waggled? Was he alive ? 
Impossible. Was the tiger? Something was there !|—A glimpse 
of yellow showed—The tiger! Within twenty yards! I glowered 
round for silence—this was instantaneous—no one aware of danger. 
I moved noiselessly a foot, a yard: saw two black ears and a 
streak of yellow head: the man-eater was absolutely beneath my 
rifle’s muzzle! The head rose higher—tugging—it had spots! 
A panther ... bathos. I stepped another foot, the white leg 
waggled, the yellow head rose tugging ata slice of haunch ; a bullet 
broke the spine next instant. He fell at his victim’s side, his 
jaws full of a great fid of flesh. Very gingerly the men stepped 
forward, clutching each other, to peer fearfully at the stone-dead 
little monster. When, at length, they realised his death they ex- 
pressed extravagant joy. Quite a crowd had collected at the 
crossroads when my stalwart six staggered up with their heavy 
load, for the panther, though but 7 ft. 44 in. long, was very bulky. 
There was quite a reception—‘ This was the bloody murderer, 


1 Pony. 2 News. 3 Shooting platform, in a tree near by. 
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the devil that killed young women, &c. Crops would flourish, 
cattle would grow fat, all would sleep in peace now, for the Man- 
EATER was dead.’ I doubted. Yet I had done something to help 
my neighbour, it was a good beginning. Also a wonderful piece of 
luck. 

There was no news next day, nor next, until ‘F.’ arrived on 
his return journey. He said Nai was besieged. The tigers had 
killed two or three cowsevery day for a fortnight. ‘F.’ had 
heard them roaring every night. Most thrilling of all, he was 
investigating a fresh kill this morning when there was a ‘ whoof’ 
and a rush—the tiger was there in broad daylight—the men 
behind saw him ! 

Obviously I must move to Naiat once. ‘ F.’ was kind enough to 
lend me his orderly, a big, rough-hewn fellow, Pahar Singh, Gurung, 
who received his orders without comment, took charge of the un- 
willing coolies and quickly started them off, which job would 
have taken my servant a vociferous half-hour ; I reckoned him a 
valuable reinforcement. 

The way lies through beautiful forest, with beautiful views 
at every turn of the twisting hill-path. In half a dozen places was 
recent spoor of tiger and tigress: and the guide told me: ‘ There 
they killed the woman last month, down that spur a cow last week,’ 
and when we turned the last corner and saw Nai and its fields, 
ridges, and woods below us: ‘ This side they kill, that side not’ ; 
and everywhere were visible and audible, cattle and goats and 
human beings, but it was too late for active measures to-night. 
The local account was milder than ‘ F.’s,’ yet seven cows had been 
lost in the week, and every night they heard the tigers roaring. 
‘The rage of storm-black tigers in the startled night amid the 
jackals of the wind and rain’—Chinese verses much @ propos. 

July 9.—Heavy rain all night. Starting different ways Pahar 
Singh and I rendezvoused about 8 a.m. without news, so decided 
to prospect the old kills. Arrived at the second Pahar Singh 
exclaimed ‘ The kill’s gone!’ Here ‘F.’ had disturbed the tiger 
yesterday, yet it had returned! A little dog of the Gurkha’s (for 
whose presence he had apologised), suddenly began barking furiously, 
and I wondered at the strength of the scent, after so much rain. 
Its owner soothed the dog, then followed the ‘drag’ down the 
brambly overgrown gully, where we soon found the kill in a black 
hollow under thick-leaved ilex. And, lo! five yards on was another, 
quite fresh kill, and again the dog shrank back terrified. This 
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cow, it appeared, had broken a leg in the original scare three days 
ago, and had lingered on where it fell, to be killed when wanted— 
a terrible three days. Everyone said that these tigers never 
returned to a kill. Here was a proof that they did, even after 
having been disturbed on it. Most hopeful, indeed everything 
suggested that they meant to return again. 

We started homewards by a new line along the mountain, and 
after 30 yards the dog bolted back, barking furiously. Very 
strange! I locked round—saw the guide point, gasp ‘ Tiger “— 
ran to the edge and saw steep rocks and gullies—Pahar Singh 
above me, listening and staring, the hillside empty. 

We began to climb to a vantage point. The Gurkha pointed: 
‘There he is!’ Right up the steep hill, dim in the wan light 
between tall pine-trunks, I saw a square thing, flattened looking, 
dark with white at each side—the tiger’s head. It stared down at 
us, 50 or 60 yards above. A small mark—kill or miss. But 
I felt steady, fired, the head vanished—Pahar Singh streaked 
straight up, while I skirmished to a flank, but he presently joined 
me and we gained the height discreetly. “Iwas bare, nor was there 
any blood—I don’t pretend that it was wise to shoot. 

To sit up or not was now the question. The tiger—or tigers— 
had been twice disturbed, barked at, fired at : I was ill, the weather 
threatening ; I decided against. Instead we tied up ‘ khatras’! 
in suitable places. 

July 10.—They were untouched. But yesterday’s kill was 
completely eaten. Both tigers. They only left an hour ago. 

I was rightly served... . 

There was much spoor in the neighbourhood, especially at a 
‘pukurt’*® where I sat over a buffalo till driven home at 
dusk by heavy rain which lasted all night, flooding camp—I could 
not have stood it—but it daunted not the tigers. The khatia 
was devoured. There was nothing left for them to return to. Yet 
the place was good, there was spoor everywhere ; ‘ amid the jackals 
of the wind and rain’ the ‘ storm-black tigers’ had roamed and 
roared, and sparred and purred, and crunched and growled— 
for hours. But they must have been as invisible as the grave. 

On the off-chance we tied up again here, but I, still seedy, dared 
not face the night’s threatened rain, which did not come. Next 
morning I almest wished the tigers hadn’t either. But they had. 
The bait was killed, but the rope was not broken, and the kill 


1 Young buffaloes, the common tiger-bait of India: 2 Waterhole: 
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lay on the path ; their return seemed still more doubtful. But 
[ was better, and it was my last day. Isat up. Only two showers. 
Much cloud drove over, wholly obscuring the moonless night. 
Ever the south wind surged raw over the hill-edge, swaying the 
oak boughs among which I perched none too securely—for the 
eulf behind was deep. For a time a few lights gleamed far out 
across and below. There was mystery abroad, but the tigers came 
not. . . . Pahar Singh was not surprised. The tigers knew too 
much. I was the fourth Sahib who had failed. The ‘ Dedtas’ } 
protected them. 

Tired frem the journey I walked into the Club two days later 
and met my Colonel, who stared. ‘ Didn’t you get my letter? I 
wrote you could have another fortnight.’ .. . 

Accompanied by ‘ B.’ I was back at Mornaula on July 21. 
Every possible official assistance was forthcoming, for the piteous 
plaint of Nai had reached the ears of Government and its great 
heart was moved. Asa result of this we found a crowd of Gurkhas 


‘making camp. 


Pahar Singh greeted me. No news for three days, but ‘T.’ 
Sahib was here, and between us we would beat the Dedtas this 
time: indeed to make it a certainty a goat was being sacrificed to 
these deities, whose picturesque habitat was a group of old stone 
temples on the ridge above Nai. 

Note.—The Sahibs paid for the goat. 

July 22.—Various reconnaissances. Half-way to Nai there was 
fresh spoor of tigress and cub. But no khatras were yet available 
so the chance was lost, Nai was civil but sceptical. An intelligent 
local—my late henchman—deliberately stated that these tigers 
could not be shot—‘* When there is a kill there is no Sahib—when 
there is a Sahib they don’t come—the Dedtas helpthem.’ Someone 
else suggested that every Sahib saw them, but no one could shoot 
them. ‘The Dedtas tell them where to come and where not.’ 
Hearing of the sacrifice Nai expressed approval, but I thought 
there was a feeling that one goat might seem to the gods a little 
mean, I thought Pahar Singh took this view. He muttered un- 
utterable phrases darkly to himself half the way back, but they 
probably were not meant for my understanding. I had fever this 
afternoon and stayed at home ; in came the postman with yarn of 
another kill ; I trustingly went—found it—rinderpest ! 


1 Godlings. 
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Notwithstanding much hard work no news came to hand till 
the third afternoon, when a patrol learned of a kill yesterday at a 
cattle camp, where the tigers were this morning also. Seven 
khatras were tied up. 

July 26.—I investigated the cattle camps near the above kill, 
reaching at length the actual scene of yesterday’s attack ; the camps 
are rude thatched byres and huts, where the ‘gwallas’} pass the 
rains, bringing great herds of buffaloes and cattle up from the 
lowlands to the hill-tops, 5000 to 7000 feet above the sea. The fine 
old Brahman in charge was indignant with the tigers. In sonorous 
voice and with dramatic gesture he declaimed his adventure, and I 
wrote it down there and then :—‘ There was a single cow, not ours, 
that came with us from below, and it was in a shed by itself—and 
in the night suddenly the tigers roared—very close—‘ Boum, 
Boum, Boum,” to frighten the buffaloes, and they cried, ‘‘ Swashi, 
Shashi, Hrac, Hrac,” and the tigers came all round and roared 
“ Boum, Boum, Boum,” and I was alone and | have eighty years! 
But I called, “Ha, Ha, Ha,” and ‘‘ Ho, Ho, Ho,” and I made a bun- 
dook®—see my bundook, Sahib?’ (and he displayed a stout sapling 
6 feet long). ‘ All night I beat this great staff on this great stone 
and called “ Boum, Boum, Boum,” like a gun—and all night long 
the tigers came round roaring and the buffaloes wished to break 
out, and the tigers lay in wait. But my fire was bright, and I called 
“ Ha, Ha, Ha,” and ‘‘ Ho, Ho, Ho,” and “ Boum, Boum, Boum,” 
and beat the staff like a gun, and the tigers feared.’ His strong 
voice had echoed over the glen, but now it sank. ‘ But in the 
morning it was seen that they had taken the lone cow from below.’ 
He ended on a note of triumph: ‘ And I was alone, and I have 

eighty years.’ ~ As for present news, this very dawn he heard the 
tigers call from the woods opposite. 

Leaving here, we were nearing the main path of the country- 
side when there arose ahead a vehement urgent shouting which 
continued, very arresting. Eye sought eye. ‘Someone sees the 
tigers!’ “A man is taken!’ ‘Naay—does a man shout s0 
long when the tiger has him?’ But the rejoinder ‘ Perchance 
there were two men’ was silencing. We hurried on. The uproar 
ceased. We reached the path, we called aloud without response. 
We cast along, and found the tigress’ track since the rain, say four 
hours old. She had patrolled the whole path, and presently here 


1 Cattle herds, 2 Gun, 
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was an absolutely new track. She had sprung up the steep bank. 
Was it here she took the man ? 

Above the bank was an oak bush and a hollow, good cover, 
and the wet leaves were disturbed; white be!ly hairs showed she 
had lain there. And a few yards on was her certain track, and the 
tiger’s too, going right down the hill. It is useless to follow tigers 
into cover such as this: we returned to the road where we gained 
further information. No sign of a tragedy, only they had cruised 
freely up and down the path. Suddenly I saw blood—fresh ! 
‘They didget aman!’ But no—it was leech blood, the stains were 
in the big tiger’s pug-mark. I saw a crushed leech in one mark. 

Well, we knew enough. The pair hadn’t killed for forty-eight 
hours. They were sure to kill to-night. They could hear the 
cattle plainly from their present retreat : they would fare no farther 
for their dinner ; we would tie up all round. 

So home, and in a mile I overtook a queer figure, shambling 
twistedly ahead, and as I drew level it turned on me an awful 
countenance, diseased, contorted ; ‘it was a ‘natural,’ a leper ; 


. he glared upon me. 


Slowly he began to speak, he had met the tiger! Crippled, 
half-witted, alone, he had beat the tiger. At first slow, his speech 
and acting soon gained fire, and his helpless crippledom made his 
tale the more dramatic. 

‘Oh, Sahib,’ he began, ‘just now have I met the Tiger! O 
Protector of the Universe, J myself have met the Murderer (Khuni). 
I was walking slowly—-so, and so’ (he stumped forward, acting 
extreme fatigue and crippledom), ‘I was thinking upon nothing, 
and this little stick is all my weapon, And the road turned and on 
that side is a kKhud? and on this side a bank with an oak tree, and I 
heard something ’—(he struck an attitude)—‘I heard something— 
“‘ Tcha—a—a—rh’’—and I looked up that side—so, but I saw 
nothing—but I heard—“ Tch—a—a—r—r—h ”—louder and very 
fierce and wicked—and I looked up this side—so—and I looked up 
that side—so’ (he turned his leper’s features creakily about), ‘ and, lo! 
behind the oak I saw great teeth! Great openteeth! Andthena 
face ! and it snarled at me from behind the oak, and I stood in the 
road! Andhe said, ‘‘ Tchaah” very sharp, and his teeth were very 
wide and very great, and he said ‘‘ Tchaah” very wicked—and he 
crouched behind the oak. And I stood in the road, O Refuge of the 
Universe, and I said, “ O Tiger Lord, thou art Raja of all this jungle 

1 Cliff. 
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and I but a poor zemindar! crushed beneath thy mightiness! 
Thou art Raja; if thou must devour me—come, eat: here I am— 
eat’’’ (arms spread wide invitingly—-then a pause). ‘“‘ But if thou 
wilt not eat, O Mighty One—and what poor thing am I for thee 
to eat ?—then let me go, O Raya-Ticer! Wilt thou eat? Wilt 
thou not eat 2 Then I go upon my way.” And I took my little 
staff, and I beat it on the ground—and | shouted very loud, “ 0 
Bloody one, O Murderer, O Baseborn,” and I ran upon the tiger 
and he fled.’ 

I had missed meeting our quarry by ten minutes. Pahar 
Singh grumbled to himself, ‘Doubt is there none that a Dedta tells 
of our coming,’ and he grumbled to the same effect all the way 


home. 

We went out that evening with mounting excitement, there 
seemed every chance of events. We tied up all about the neigh- 
bourhood ; I pointed out three places from which ‘ B.’ should choose 
a site for his particular bait, among them the gap on the path 
where I first saw tracks this morning. Perhaps I ought to have 
given weight to the predilection tigers have for roads, but anyhow 
‘ B.’ preferred another spot. I sat up near the gwallas’ camp. The 
night was fine, the world was quiet. The voices from the cattle 
camp soon ceased, as did frogs and crickets: no birds called, no 
lights bestarred the dim valleys, only a kakar? called in alarm 
twice.... Notiger.... 

July 27.—-Soon after dawn I descended from my tree: the 
gwallas’ smouldering fire boiled my kettle. ‘ B.’ joined me through 
the fog, and we made an excellent ‘early tea,’ during which 
arrived a panting orderly : ‘ Kill three miles east.” We took the 
road forthwith, and at the gap which I had suggested for ‘ B.’ was 
spoor again! Had he but sat there! Verily I myself began to 
believe in the godlings ! 

At intervals for two full miles along the path was the very fresh 
spoor of the tiger ; we went silently. 

‘ B.’ stopped—‘I heard a sound ?—a snarl?’ I saw a fresh 
scrape where he had bounded up the bank: on tiptoe we prowled 
the ridge above: we saw him not, yet the spoor was very 
fresh. . . 

The kill was in very steep forest. The tigress had lain on a bank 
above the path and had sprung onto one of a herd wending home 

1 Peasant, 2 Barking deer. 
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at sunset. The cow had gone headlong 12 feet down onto a ledge, 

whence the tigress had pulled her 20 yards down a little watershoot, 

which presently became a ravine densely clothed with most gloomy 
rimeval forest. 

This dull morning the tigress might still be near: we prospected 
with rifles ready, but the trail soon led into still gloomier and denser 
brakes, so we stopped. A kill should be as little disturbed as 
possible. Our Gurkhas erected a mdchan; we Sahibs got home 
towards noon, finding nine miles of hill-path take a bit of doing 
after a night in a tree. 

‘B.’ and I sat over live baits, but nothing came: Pahar Singh 
joined me early and we hurried on—met His Majesty’s Mail, two thin 
creatures trotting under tiny mail-bags, spear and bells betokening 
their office. ‘The Sahib (‘ B.’) says the Burra Sahib," must hasten, 
for in the night there was a shot.’ And ‘ B.’ in turn: ‘He fired 
twice at 8.45, then twice more at 9.15, so surely he has got one of 


them.’ 
In his turn ‘ T.’ responds to our hail: ‘ All’s well, I hit him.’ 


‘ This is his yarn: ‘ Towards 8 I heard the tigers plain. They came 


up the gully. The tiger went straight to the kill. The tigress 
roamed about ; then came bang under my tree and began sniffing, 
walked round and round it, sniffing loudly, then put her paws on 
the tree-trunk and shook it—I felt it unmistakably—most un- 
pleasant. Then she patrolled the tree again. By now the tiger 
was eating hard and beginning to shift the kill down the gully. 
Presently the tigress went up to him: he drove her off: then 
suddenly both went off. In twenty minutes they reappeared— 
she came straight to my tree. It was very dark. I could only see 
dim shapes. Then I began to lose sight of the kill, as it slid down 
under his tugging. I thought I had better fire before it got hidden. 
I fired right and left and they went straight off down the khud 
without a sound. I thought “ That’s over ”—lit a cigarette, ate a 
sandwich, suddenly heard behind, level with me on the hill-side, 
the soft coming and going of a tiger! I had my back to her,—my 
seat not 20 feet from her on my level. I moved very slowly round ; 
she stopped each time I tried—it took some time—at last I was 
round. It was very cloudy. I could see but a dim shape. She 
seemed to stop longer and longer at each pause. I thought “ What 
if she jumps! She pulled a woman out of a tree a month ago. 
So did the Naini man-eater killed last April.” At last she really 


1 Big Sahib. 
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seemed going to spring: she stood right opposite, a long time, her 
tail swishing to and fro against the leaves... .’ He fired right 
and left at 20 feet range: she hurtled noisily down the mountain, 
uttered no sound.... He couldn’t have missed—he must have 
ee 

A very unpleasant place into which to follow one or possibly 
two wounded tigers! Extremely rough and steep, the ravine 
was smothered in very dense damp thickets through which one 
could never see beyond a few yards. 

But we had six Gurkhas variously armed. ‘ B.’ and two sepoys 
took one side, ‘ T,’ I, and Pahar Singh the other, while three men 
followed the spoor; but cautiously as we moved we made much 
noise. The place was infernally dangerous. We found no blood, 
Slowly we progressed some 200 yards down into depths of sombre 
hanging forest : then the spoor crossed athwart the hill-side into a 
still more precipitous gully, into which Pahar Singh and I made our 
cautious way through horrid gloomy brakes to a watershoot, a 
wet, moss-grown, precipitous trough, overhung and cavernous, up 
which the beasts had gone. I felt that to adventure further was 
foolhardy, and Pahar Singh made no objection when I suggested 
turning back. And so home. 

‘T.’s’ leave being up, he started right away, relieved same day by 
‘S.,’ eager for his third attempt at the tigers. No news, we tied 
up as usual, while ‘ B.’ sat over the old kill. 

July 29.—I went to see the baits, found two untouched, though 
there was fresh spoor all over the road, within 100 yards of one. 
Half a mile on, the tigress’s marks filled the pathway. They’ve 
certainly been to ‘ B.’ thought I—but no—I met him tramping 
wearily back from his third night out—spoor near by but they did 
not come. 

We went together to the third khdtra. It had been killed by 
the tiger: the rope was not broken and the kill lay on the road, 
ungralloched, only a little eaten. Bad signs. But the tigress 
hadn’t eaten for days, the tiger himself had had but half a meal, 
and anyhow every chance must be taken. It was my turn: ‘8.’ 
and ‘ B.’ sat over ‘ live baits ’ elsewhere. 

July 30.—-A fine night bar two hours heavy rain. Nothing 
came. Norto‘ B.’ ‘8S. sat with his orderly over a khdira on the 
road. Cattle grazed near until after 6 p.m. so he only began watch- 
ing in earnest at 6.30. At 6.45 the tiger walked into the road on 
the orderly’s side, 30 yards off, crossed it and turned into the bush 
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towards the buffalo, appeared again nearer, and paused, staring 
at it, his head and chest in full view. For sevcra! seconds he stood, 
motionless but for slowly waving tail, then he turned and vanished. 
‘§.,” lying the wrong way, could see, dared not move; now he 
covered the bait ready to fire, momentarily expecting the tiger 
to appear... he never came. ... 

Cow reported seized yesterday afternoon but tiger driven off, 
a mile from where ‘8.’ saw him later. Tendency of news is west- 
wards, as if they are moving back Nai-waris—‘ 8.’ went to tie up 
that way. He rounded a corner and saw a tiger round the next 
corner—too sudden for a shot. Quietly pursuing he found its 
track in the wet path for a whole mile, but never saw itself again. 
To quote from my journal : 


‘Pahar Singh is now very much concerned indeed at our 
mischances. I understand that the Gurkhas are to unite in 
religious ceremonies invoking the very highest Gods to break the 
spell, but “8.” discourages inquiry into the mysteries. I think 
we are ourselves getting infected with doubt as to the tigers’ 
reality ; but we are the more resolved to persevere.’ 


Note.—This time the Gurkhas bore the whole expenses of the 
ceremonies. 

July 31.—Eastern baits untouched ; met ‘ B.’ returning from 
his fifth consecutive night in a tree—weary beyond words—but 
ready on the instant when a patrol hurriedly reported the tiger close 
by on the hill-side ; we plunged down the khud but found him not. 
Coming back Pahar Singh waxed more confidential than usual 
about the Dedtas—those powerful Godlings, ‘ Always we find the 
Tigers’ tracks, but before our eyes they nevercome. Before other 
Sahibs they come, but not before us. For the Dedtas tell them 
where the Sahib will go.’ I suggested the Central Indian theory 
that the ghosts of men they have killed protect them, but he pre- 
ferred his own belief of divine assistance. But in truth his techni- 
calities of the supernatural were quickly beyond my limited linguistic 
attainments. He was, however, again of very great hore, believing 
that yesterday’s ceremonies must be efficacious, sure that though 
I might not succeed yet that another Sahib must do so in the end. 
The day’s news was of an unsuccessful attack on cattle yesterday: 
of a rencontre of three men and one tiger, three miles between the 
places. No damage 

August 1—My last morning. In forty-eight hours I must be 
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in office. All was ready for my start after breakfast. A clear 
morning after a wild night of rain. The bases of the snowy range 
showed indigo under grim heavy cloud, tongues of avalanche or 
glacier just gleamed from under. First wide view for many days, 
I found the tigress’ half washed-out spoor within a mile. She 
had walked straight along the road to the first khadtra, tied where 
“§.’ had seen her mate two days ago. Yes, she had killed it. We 
found it fifty yards down the south—moonlit—side of the hill ; one 
hindquarter eaten, stomach carefully removed aside, everything 
said: ‘She'll come back.’ Pahar Singh was all grin: what an 
answer hadthe high Gods given. And my chance! . .. Forty- 
eight hours hence I must be in uniform 200 miles away. Thirty-five 
miles of hill-path, thousands of feet of ascent and descent to the 
trainat6p.m. Yetitcouldbedoneinoneday. Iwould stay. The 
machan was difficult to rig. The tall slender trees were unsuitable. 
The best was too much above the kill and branches had to be freely 
cut to arrange a view. .. . Despatched kit, with elaborate orders 
as to ponies, meals, at half-way houses for to-morrow’s rush, not to 
mention change of raiment, bath and tea, to be ready at the station 
an hour before train time. . . . The other Sahibs would lend the 
needful for to-night. 

Not expecting the tigers early so near the road I settled into 
the mdchan latish and found it unsatisfactory—but too late to 
alter. 

The night was cloudy : when too dark to see I lay back, listened, 
dreamed of things—close by a kakar barked insistently, but nothing 
happened . . . awoke to find it very, very black and still: woke 
again to know a distinct lightness. Branches, foliage were per- 
ceptible about me, behind the hill the mocn must be rising; only 
below me was still pitch black. 

Again I woke—alert, aware of sound below. Have you heard 
your dog at dinner in some corner behind a screen quietly but 
audibly eating? I knew that a tiger was quietly at its dinner 
below me. I lay very still. The light was hardly better. The 
moon had not yet topped the hill, and away to windward heavy 
cloud was blotting out the stars. The sound continued, soft... 
tug, quiver, chew, slobber ; no crunching . . . there were silences 
of half a minute. 

With every muscle firm, slowly I sat up and leant forward 
to the firing position; and the sounds continued. The light was 
perhaps improving, but I could only see dimly the white of the 
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kill’s open belly : something passed often across it obscuring it : 
but the shape that moved was not discernible. When I pointed the 
rifle I could just see and lose, and see again the white tape of the 
night-sight, but the tiger I could not see. 

Case of waiting. . . . I waited . . . sounds continued, squashy, 
slobbery . . . dreamed . . . dreamed . . . but I could see more! 
The ground black, but less so than the carcase, black round the 
whitish belly; another long black thing beside it was the tiger, 
but on aiming I lost this altogether. Dreamed . . . things better 
when I came to life . . . yet the threatening cloud was nearly 
overhead, when it reached the moon—now just clearing the hill— 
all light would be gone for hours! Yet I waited—couldn’t see well 
enough. But suddenly I could see. Some shaft of light pierced. 
Saw distinctly, black tiger shape prolonging black kill. Aimed 
and aimed again: felt I could hit. The hurrying cloud decided 
me to end it. I aimed again: squinted and resquinted. . . fired ! 
Very loud explosion, very bright flame, I could see nothing at all 
for the second barrel . . . profound silence. ... Then two heavy 
‘bounds, a rustle or two . . . and silence. I had missed. 

I could shrug my shoulders . . . snooze . . . three hours’ rain 

. at earliest dawn I disengaged myself from the tree . . . the 
bullet-hole so exactly where that shape had been that I marvelled 
how it missed. We followed the track some way, but there was no 
blood. ... Pahar Singh was beyond words: for Mahadeo, 
greatest of all the Gods, had declared on the tiger’s side. 

So ended my personal connection with the Mornaula man-eaters, 
whose divine protection seems to have been no less complete since 
this episode. ‘S.’ and ‘ B.’ waited on in vain for a time: ‘ M.’ 
succeeded them and spent three weeks without a shot, though in 
that period two women, six cows, and five buffaloes were Killed. 
Two Almora officials replaced ‘M.’ They got no shot. H.M.’s 
mails were held up in September, a runner being reported dead 
of fright ! 

That winter a friend of mine hoped to be put on ‘ special duty ’ 
to destroy them, but at the last moment the plan fell through. 

In 1913, having left India and Indian things, I met ‘S.’ in 
London: he reported the tigers still killing: many efforts; all 
failures. Ithink ‘S.’ had quite adopted the theory of their divine 
protection. 

In France, in the early months of 1915, I met inthe Café de la 
Cathédrale, an officer of Gurkhas, who reported the tigers still 
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alive. Many attempts had been made to bag them. None had 
come so near success as ours. No doubt the high Gods have been 
too busy watching the world-struggle to concern themselves with 
the overprotection of two tigers by some of the myriad godlings of 
the hills. 

A little later I found myself near a depot of Indian infantry in 
France, which contained many Gurkhas. I routed out two native 
officers of the Kegiment, who believed that Pahar Singh had not 
come to France. I hope therefore that he may still be serving : alas! 
that, as I know too well, several of those Sahibs whose initials have 
been given herein have joined the majority before the tigers. 

I doubt if they have been pursued since 1914, unless they have 
become still more deadly and their destruction has been declared 
an imperative official duty. But if there is a sequel perbaps 
someone will supply it. 

A. D. GREENHILL GARDYNE, 
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THE THEATRE AND THE WAR. 







BY A. B. WALKLEY. 









antry in 
O native OnE must always be a little distrustful of the unanimous. In the 
had not world of action, to be sure, unanimity is strength. But in the 






world of thought, of opinion, of taste, unanimity may be weakness. 









r: alas! 

als have It may be the result of compromise, of the imitative instinct, of 
. that ‘influence of authority in matters of opinion’ about which 
y have Sir George Cornewall Lewis wrote a treatise once highly esteemed 
leclared by solemn Victorians, or even of that morbid craving for a ‘ telling’ 
erhaps judgment which is one of the ‘ diseases of occupation’ rife among 






able editors. There seems, for example, to be a unanimous opinion 
that the war has gravely menaced, if not destroyed, the art of 
the theatre. Here, then, is an occasion for exercising a provisional 
distrust. It may be worth while, at any rate, to beat over the 
evidence for this opinion on the chance of lighting upon a stray 
qualification or two. Donde menos se yiensa se levanta la liebre, 
as Sancho Panza says: Where you least expect it up starts the hare. 

The art of the theatre? Purists of the Crocean school will 
wince at the phrase. It is just as well to get over this little 
difficulty at once, for in any aesthetic discussion nowadays it 
is impossible to ignore Croce. Within the last few years his ex- 
pressionist theory has pervaded the civilised world. Did not distant 
Texas get him specially to compose his ‘ Breviary of Aesthetics’ 
for its Rice Institute at Houston? Nay, even Oxford—hitherto 
known as the place to which bad philosophies go when they die— 
has lately become aware of this undeniably live philosopher. And 
Croce will not recognise an art of the theatre or any other separate 
arts. There are no arts, there is only art. For the philosopher, 
yes, by all means; but for the practical man the splitting up of 
art into arts, however unphilosophical it may be, will continue to 
be found as indispensable as ever. It is of no use in this imperfect 
empirical world of ours talking about the theatre in terms of ‘ art’ 
in general ; art takes a peculiar colour and tone and shape there 
and, to name no other peculiarity for the moment, it cannot even 
come into being without a public. A painter may paint his picture, 
a novelist may write his novel (as Stendhal, for example, professedly 
wrote his) for ‘the happy few,’ but a play can no more be played 
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without a public than it can be played without players. Every 
play is a function, as the mathematicians say, of its public. 

And that is how the war has come, in the main, to affect the 
theatre. It has begun by affecting the public. ‘The public, 
the public,’ cried Chamfort, ‘how many fools does it take to make 
a public?’ That would be a crude question to ask about the 
theatrical public, and even a roughly approximate answer might 
be the despair of statisticians. The important point is, that there 
have always been in peace as in war two publics in the theatre— 
in La Bruyére’s nomenclature, the simples, the ingenuous, the 
unsophisticated ; and the habiles, the sophisticated, the experts. 
Of course the first class has always been immensely preponderant, 
not only in the theatre but outside it. What the war has done 
has been to increase this preponderance beyond all measure. The 
theatre has been swamped by the simples. This is the public that 
has always been called, without a trace of irony and merely from 
the deference for majorities now instinctive in all civilised societies, 
the ‘great public.’ It has also been called ‘the many-headed 
monster,’ by poetic license. There is nothing monstrous about it, 
except its size. It is bland, affectionate, a child can play with it, 
if not indeed write plays for it. It has no conscious knowledge 
of art as such, never theorises about the drama or, for that matter, 
about anything. It will as often as not sit out a play without 
troubling about the author’s name, apparently having a vague im- 
pression that plays somehow write themselves or are made up by 
the players as they go along—on the principle of the commedia 
dell’ arte. Its interest is an interest not in ideas but in persons 
seen and heard, and the author is an idea, an abstraction—save 
on occasional first nights when, coming forward to bow, he is seen 
and, for one brief moment, believed in. Its interest being personal 
it not only idolises the persons of its favourite players, but revels 
in an intimate knowledge, mainly imaginary, of their private 
lives. This intense interest in persons, which leads the ‘ great ’ 
public to back horses because of their jockeys and not of their 
form, to vote for politicians and not for legislative programmes, 
to select preachers rather than theological systems, gives actors 
their ‘following.’ Playwrights—as abstractions, not persons to 
the naked eye—have no ‘ following.’ 

Of course there are other incentives that draw the simple to 
the theatre. For some it is a place of digestion. Others go, as 
Johnson once confessed to Baretti he went, to escape from self. 
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That is why many ‘ intellectuals’ in other walks of life become 
‘simple’ in the theatre; to escape from themselves and from 
brain fag. 

‘Probably there is nothing,’ wrote Grant Allen years ago, 
‘which serious intellects hate so much as an intellectual treat. 
To be made to sit out a performance at the Frangais or the Lyceum 
would be to a great many of us an unmitigated bore. The silliest 
song, the most rollicking fun is to many intelligent men a far 
greater relaxation than the best-mounted pieces of Shakespeare’s 
or Victor Hugo’s. Or rather, the one is a relaxation and the 
other a nuisance.’ 


And so in the category of the theatrically ‘simple’ will be found 
many Cabinet Ministers, leading lawyers, and fashionable divines, 
to say nothing of Crowned Heads and Presidents of Republics. 
Another great incentive is the pure gregarious instinct. As this 
is most potent in youth, the ‘ simple’ public is on the whole a young 
public—and that is why its numbers were so enormously swollen 
by the war. Streams of khaki and horizon-blue poured into it 


from the trenches and inundated the theatres of London and Paris. 


This is the public for whom the theatre always has mainly to 
cater and whose demand became under war conditions more insistent 
than ever. With its intellectual limitations, its spiritual poverty, 
its untrained taste, what could such a public demand but a vulgar 
form of art? Thatis a natural assumption but, on a closer scrutiny, 
reasons may perhaps emerge for questioning its validity. It 
behoves us to distinguish. Vulgarity in life is one thing, and 
vulgarity in art is another. Du Maurier drew a typically vulgar 
person in Sir Gorgius Midas, but his drawings were the reverse of 
vulgar. A ballet girl may be in real life a very vulgar ‘person, 
but never in a picture by Degas. Thackeray’s snobs were quint- 
essentially vulgar in themselves, but Thackeray’s ‘Snob Papers’ 
are not vulgar literature. The late Dan Leno presented a whole 
gallery of vulgar types, but his art was distinction itself. So with 
George Robey to-day. And the farces and revues of which the 
‘simple’ public could never have enough during the war, though 
their subject-matter was often vulgar enough, were not necessarily 
vulgar forms of art. 

According to the old-fashioned hierarchic notions tragedy was 
a higher form of art than farce. But tragedy, if it is imitative, 
mechanical, insincere, will be vulgar, and farce, if spontaneous, 
well-knit, in perpetual motion of fun, may be of the highest 
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distinction. And the demand of the ‘simple’ public is really more 
exacting than at first sight it appears; indeed there is something 
about it formidable for the artist who has to meet it. The desires 
of this public may be gross, but it will brook no failure to satisfy 
them. It knows nothing of a ‘ success of esteem.’ A poor farce, 
a dull revue, a favourite player who is not ‘ pulling his weight, 
gets short shrift. For this public demands excitement at high 
pressure, thrills every second, amusement at headlong pace, and has 
no mercy for the lukewarm, the perfunctory, the dull or the tired 
performer. Youth will be served. An artist who pleases it, on 
the other hand, it will idolise and, so long as he is on the stage, 
will have no eyes for the play itself. In such conditions the art of 
the theatre tends to become more and more the art of the individual. 
The part becomes greater than the whole. This implies the super- 
session of rhythm, pattern, cumulative interest, by a loosely threaded 
succession of single scenes or, in the music-hall jargon, ‘ turns.’ 
Against a background of chorus and ballet or of farce-plot are set 

he talents of individual artists; and they must be real, fresh, 
vital talents—genuine artistic ‘ values’—or the ‘simple’ public 
will have none of them. A rich temperament, brought to its full 
power by perfect technique, in complete possession of its resources, 
dominating its public by natural gift of drollery or wit, or astonish- 
ing it by impeccable accomplishment; this is what is demanded 
and must at all costs be provided. And this, though its raw 
material may be vulgar, can never be vulgar art. 

Where the art of the theatre did really suffer at the hands of 
the ‘ simple ’ public was in its so-called ‘ war’ plays. Some of these, 
as will be seen, were written for the sophisticated public, but the 
simples had their own collection and there is littie to be said in its 
favour. Perhaps the worst misfortune which the drama suffered 
was due to the mistaken zeal of our Ministry of Propaganda. It 
invited several prominent playwrights to help the good cause with 
theatrical tracts. These gentiemen, heroically sinking the artist 
in the patriot, wrote their little one-act pieces, exhorting us to do 
war-work, to eat less meat and so forth, and the result, so far as the 
art of drama was concerned, was the abomination of desolation. 
Unmitigated boredom swiftly brought this unhappy enterprise 
to an end, and the poor playwrights concerned must rejoice that 
oblivion hath scattered over it her poppy. 

Needless to say, the ‘spy play’ flourished exceedingly. Re- 
garded as a topical variant of the detective or ‘crook’ play—a 
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harmless if humble genre—it might pass, save for the inevitable 
monotony of its cast-iron formula: the triumph of British valour 
and resource over Teutonic guile and ‘ frightfulness.’ There was 
always a scene, sometimes several scenes, of ‘hands up’; no cup- 
board or fireplace or other theatrical ‘ property ’ but had its con- 
cealed wireless; secret documents provided a paper-chase on the 
model of Les Pattes de Mouche; it snowed white feathers and 
rained Victoria Crosses. Spy mania, that inevitable accompani- 
ment of war from which none of the belligerent countries has been 
immune, the ‘ simple’ public was of course least likely to escape. 
Among its by-products were bad speaking in Parliament, bad writing 
in the press, and bad art in the theatre. 

But this was an external influence. Another and very different 
influence, not so visible to the naked eye, inherent in the very nature 
of the thing itself, tends to disqualify the war-play as a work of 
art, and that is the proximity, immediacy, actuality of its theme. 
Wordsworth’s famous remark that poetry takes its origin from 
‘emotion recollected in tranquillity’ is only a particular applica- 


‘tion of an aesthetic universal. Every aesthetic fact has behind 


it an emotion recollected, transformed, ‘ purged’ (to use the Aris- 

totelian word) of its immediate reality. So long as our emotion 

still has us fast in its grip the time to make art of itis not yet. That 

only arrives in the tranquil stage of pure contemplation. There 

is no more general error than the confusion between the crude, 

teal emotion of life and the transformed, lyric emotion of art. A 

notable instance of this confusion is Johnson’s criticism of ‘ Lycidas.’ 

He asked if real grief ever expressed itself in that way, an absurd 

question about what was not the immediate convulsion of grief, 

but grief tranquillised and transformed. It may seem a far 

ery from ‘ Lycidas’ to a war-play, but all art is one and, in so 

far as it is art at all, a war-play must have behind it emotion re- 

collected in tranquillity. The time will come for that, but it has 
not yet come, while the actual emotions of the war are still hot and 
strong within us. That is the simple answer to the question so 
foolishly raised on all sides; why has the war produced no great 
play 2 Needless to say, such considerations as these never occur 
to the ‘simple’ public, which knows nothing about aesthetics and 
cares nothing about art as such but is merely in quest of thrills. 
Now the crude, hot war emotion, though not yet fit to furnish 
art, is very fit to furnish thrills. Hence innumerable war-plays 
condemned in advance to be bad art. 
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The objection to the war-play during war is however not merely 
aesthetic. Even if the emotion excited by the horrors of war 
were convertible on the spot into pure art there are many, outside 
the insatiable pachydermatous public of the simples, who feel 
that it ought not to be so converted. M. Brisson, for instance, the 
critic of Le Temps, writing in 1915 of ‘La Kommandatur,’ a play 
on the occupation of Belgium, said : 


‘It was like acting a death-bed scene by the side of a real death- 
bed. While the actors portray the soul-state of the people in 
the occupied territory, we remember that these unhappy brethren of 
ours are not delivered but are still suffering. The idea that in a 
comfortable box, sheltered from peril, we are getting entertain- 
ment out of their tortures, covers us with confusion, humiliates and 
freezes us. We are conscious of associating ourselves with a 
profanation.’ + 


Belgium had happily been liberated when another Belgian play 
on this subject, by no less an author than Maurice Maeterlinck, 
‘The Burgomaster of Stilemonde,’ was seen in London, but even 
then the tragic theme, following so close upon the dreadful reality, 
could not be enjoyed without certain qualms. No, the war will 
have to await recollection in tranquillity before it can provide 
pure art. 

These two plays, however, were not for the simples but for the 
habiles, and something of the same misgiving excited by war-plays 
affected this expert public, during the war, about other kinds of 
drama normally inhigh favour with it. This is the public which takes 
thetheatre seriously, which has at least dipped into the stage-classics, 
which prides itself on knowing the traditions. If it has not pro- 
foundly explored the art of drama it is at any rate aware that there 
is such an art—just as Eton boys, it is said, though they may not 
know Latin and Greek, at least leave school with a firm conviction 
that there are such languages. It is headed by the First-Nighters 
—a sect apart, whose tutelary goddess should be Lucina, for they 
preside over all theatrical births, and who collect premiéres as 
bibliophiles collect first editions. Its ranks include all constant 
frequenters of the theatre (in London, it has been computed, one 
per cent. of the population), whether Shakespeareolaters, con- 
noisseurs of high comedy, devotees of prominent players, matinée 
girls, or souvenir hunters. Among these are the extremists or 


1 Le Thédtre pendant la Guerre. Adolphe Brisson. Hachette, 1918. 
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reveneurs who visit the same play again and again. As far back 
as 1865 the ‘ Goncourt Diary ’ noted : 
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‘Le grand succés d’une piéce a l’heure présente est de créer 


le reveneur; c’est a dire ’homme qui voit vingt fois Orphée aux 
Enfers.’ 


On the outbreak of war, with its sudden transformation of all 
moral ‘ values,’ this public found itself in & false position. Its 
serious passion for the mimic world of the theatre looked frivolous, 
not to say shameful, in the appalling seriousness of the actual 
world. Under the first shock of war it withdrew in confusion from 
the playhouse, and when it recovered its self-possession, when it 
plucked up courage to perceive that drama is, after all, a permanent 
need of the human spirit, it found itself for some time without 
dramatists. Before the war its purveyors in ordinary had been 
mainly of two sorts. On the one hand were the orthodox play- 
wrights, experts in what Garrick once called, to the scorn of Johnson, 
the ‘concoction’ of a play, artists always in aim and sometimes 
in achievement, artists, that is to say, and not moralists, sociolo- 
gists, propagandists—our Pineros, Joneses, Cartons, Donnays, 
Lavedans, Bernsteins, Porto-Riches. On the other were the 
theatrical exploiters and exhibitors of that wonderful modern dis- 
covery, the social conscience, artists also in their way but artists 
who used art and for whom it was seldom if ever an end in itself— 
a Shaw, a Galsworthy, a Brieux. For a time both these classes 
were silenced. The old pictures of merely domestic strife had 
become trivial and the old social thesis, at any rate for an intercalary 
period, unimportant. Our playwrights were thrown out of their 
stride and some of them have never recovered it. Paris seems 
to have fared better than London—as in Sterne’s time, ‘they do 
these things better in France.’ Tradition is stronger there, thanks 
to the National Theatre and still more the national temperament, 
and nothing can keep your true Parisian out of the playhouse. 
According to M. Brisson, French theatrical industry was never so 
prosperous as in the years of blood, 1916, 1917. Repertory-revivals 
at the Comédie Francaise and the Odéon made large profits. There 
were new and characteristic plays from Bataille and Bernstein 
andDonnay. Sacha Guitry remained imperturbably his dilettantish, 
‘detached ’ artistic self, just as though there were no war. But 
in London, though neither the genius of Barrie nor the wit 
of Maugham nor the fine theatre-sense of Carton has been crushed 
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by the war, our older playwrights as a rule have been manifestly 
disconcerted by it. At the same time the ranks of their old patrons, 
the actor-managers, have been sadly thinned. A little group 
of business men, very capable men some of them, more capable 
in divining what the ‘ great’ public wants than the actor-managers 
they displaced, have largely done the purveying. Thus, while the 
simples have been richly feasted, the habiles have had to go short. 
Not that the misfortunes of the o!d theatrical art during the 
last few years are altogether to be deplored. It needed a good 
shake-up and a warning to reconsider its ways. Too much of it 
had been mechanical, imitative, stale. There was more technique 
than inspiration. Continental influences, such as they were, had 
died out. Neither the Sardou influence nor the very different 
Ibsen influence had ever been potent in the English theatre; 
the Reinhardt influence was a mere flash-in-the-pan. Native 
drama was mainly written for a few actor-managers and their 
leading ladies. But the playwrights and the players, not to mention 
the rest of the world, became in time ‘ not so young as they were’ 
and the plays followed suit. The supply was in the hands of a 
few experts—experts that is in playwriting but in nothing else, 
who made the theatre a close preserve. That story is not peculiar 
to the London stage. 


“Une des choses le plus comiques de ce temps,’ wrote Flaubert 
to George Sand, ‘c’est l’arcane thédtral. On dirait que l’art du 
théatre dépasse les bornes de l’intelligence humaine, et que c’est 
un mystére réservé & ceux qui écrivent comme les cochers de 
fiacre.’ 


Our playwrights wrote (one supposes) better than cabmen, but they 
were seldom if ever écrivains in the best sense of the word. And 
their work constantly tended to become conventional, unrepre- 
sentative of ‘the very form and pressure of the time,’ in a word 
theatrical. The regular playgoers had themselves to thank. Play- 
going, like drug-taking, creates dreams, but at a price. Victims 
to the habit lose touch of the outer world, judge plays not by life 
itself but by other plays. Present them with something fresh, 
observed, actual, and they cry, with Sarcey, ‘ ga n’est pas du théatre.’ 
They preferred the stuffy, and they got it. There was of course 
a party of reaction (blest word !). Its leader was Bernard Shaw, 
with theories about life, theories about everything under the sun, 
positively ‘ sticking out’ of him, scornful of theatrical convention, 
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smashing the playhouse windows in order to let in fresh air. Shaw 
was a powerful alterative and immense fun into the bargain— 
before the war. But the war left this iconoclast as stranded as 
the orthodox. When ‘ Fanny’s First Play ’ was revived everybody 
wondered how they could ever have been diverted by such futilities 
as suffragettes, Holloway Gaol, and grotesque bourgeois. Shaw 
had suddenly become old-fashioned ! 

That was because the war had changed our ‘ values’ and shifted 
our points of view. Such changes, while they leave works of pure 
art inviolate, are fatal to works constructed on the Shavian principle 
of using art merely or mainly to gild the propagandist pill. There 
is room of course, there is indeed illimitable scope for moral ideas, 
social ideas, political ideas, every kind of thesis in art ; but on the 
sole condition that they are melted down, completely absorbed. 
Paradox though it seems, the artist who would enforce a thesis 
must begin by forgetting it. ‘Do you really wish to serve your 
moral ideas in art ?’ said the Italian philosopher-critic De Sanctis.1 
‘I give you the simplest bit of advice: non ci pensate.’ Much of 
Shaw as of Brieux has sunk under the weight of theses too well 


remembered and so never absorbed. Nevertheless the Shavian 


drama rendered art an immense service, as the forcible expression 
of discontent. Discontent is the very life of art as of nearly every- 
thing else. Indeed, one might add to the two theatrical publics 
already examined, a third public: the non-contents. They are 
necessarily a hole-and-corner lot, fitters-up of ‘ side-shows,’ often 
mere cranks and wild-cat schemers, blindly turning the stage upside 
down and the drama inside out ; but yet all of them to be cherished 
in that all are but ministers of discontent and feed its sacred flame. 
The Théatre Libre, the Chat Noir, and the Giuvre seemed a cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand, but they revitalised the French theatre. 
Our own Stage Society gave Shaw his first real recognition. Ibsen 
got a hearing in Paris and London through side-shows. To-day our 
little bands of experimenters, Pioneer Players, Art Theatres e tutti 
quanti, are casting about in the void. Some of them try quaint 
foreign exotics because they are quaint, others vainly suppose that 
the theatre should be run by painters for painters and would super- 
sede the old Theatre Royal, Back Drawing-room, by a new Theatre 
Royal, Top Studio. ‘These things are but Toyes.’ But freakish 
experiment is better than smug complacency. It at least implies 
the saving grace of belief in the Future. The Future? An old 

1 As quoted by Croce: Problemi di Estetica. Bari, 1910. 
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theory of Brunetiére’s should be of great comfort to us about that, 
It was a theory that great dramatic outbursts follow great wars, 
There was Greek tragedy after the Persian War, Calderon and Lope 
de Vega followed close on the Spanish conquests in the New World, 
Shakespeare after the Armada, the French romantic drama after 
the Napoleonic compaigns. If this be a right reading of history, 
the greatest of all dramatic upheavals ought to be confidently 
expected after the greatest of all wars. But who shall say what will 
be engulfed and what cast up? Years before the war Anatole 
France drew a fancy picture of the future world, in which, he con- 
jectured, the theatre will have become almost exclusively musical. 
* An exact knowledge of reality ’ and ‘a life without violence’ will 
have made the human race almost indifferent to drama and tragedy, 
while the unification of classes and sex-equality will have deprived 
comedy of nearly all its subject matter. But this prediction of M. 
France (like Coleridge’s metaphysics in Lamb’s description) was 
‘only his fun.’ Any serious pretence to forecast the theatrical 
future would be the last imbecility. Who can forecast the future 
of the novel, of pictorial art, of music? One can but be patiently 
content to watch and pray. 
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MEMORIES OF A MARINE. 
BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 


VI. Up tue Straits In THE Ninetigs (II). 


Matta seemed a different place for a time after the loss of the 
Victoria. We all went about our work as usual, and half-heartedly 
about our play, but it took time to get over the blank feeling and 
face life again under new conditions. In the dockyard were lying 
a few articles which had floated to the surface when the ship went 
down. Amongst them were some rough boards with angles, 
courses, and ranges plotted on them for use at gun practice on a 
system devised by Captain Bourke before the days of delicate and 
costly instruments. Then I found a clothes-bag, which had been 
left inside one of the drawers in my cabin. There was also a 
prayer-book which had floated up open at the prayer for those 


- at sea, and the custodian of the relics gave me some pieces of the 


Admiral’s blue barge, which I had made into a small box for his 
son. The heavy dispatch box which floated because the air in it 
could not escape was sent to Lady Tryon. 

I had lost practically all my own possessions. Having been 
on leave in England, I had left everything in the Victoria, excepting 
a portmanteau full of necessaries. The Admiralty paid com- 
pensation covering about a third of the value of what had been 
lost; the rule was that official cognisance could only be taken 
of the bare necessities of uniform and underclothing. Later on 
I recovered a few more pounds towards losses in plain clothes, and 
even compensation for saddlery, though this seemed rather a 
startling claim to send in froma ship. (As Adjutant of the battalion 
of Marines in the Fleet I drew an allowance to hire a charger every 
day that they were landed for drill.) That concession was com- 
municated to me, about nine months later, on the day before the 
Lords of the Admiralty attended a review on the Corradino parade 
ground ; I had hoped to ride past them, in full dress, on a bare- 
backed pony with rope bridle, but they might have thought the 
humour rather misplaced, and I should probably not have dared 
to carry out the plan at the last moment. 

It was a great blessing to have plenty to do. The results of 
about a year’s labour in establishing an Intelligence Department 
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for the fleet had been lost in the flagship, the threads had to be 
picked up, and everything started afresh. The usefulness of the 
work was being recognised at the Admiralty, there was some talk 
of putting it on a permanent footing by appointing an officer 
specially to do it and granting him an allowance to cover expenses, 
After some weeks in Malta, with all its associations, it was good to 
get to sea with the squadron under Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, 
who soon had things going again. One of the keenest all-round 
sportsmen in the service, very young for his years, and universally 
looked up to as a sound tactician, he devoted his time at first to 
putting the fleet through every conceivable manoeuvre in case 
thé nerves of any of the captains or other officers should have 
suffered after the Victoria disaster ; he was a man of iron nerve 
himself, better described as not knowing what nerves were. He 
kept himself constantly fit by landing for long walks on every 
opportunity with or without a gun or fishing-rod according to 
season and opportunity. I remember that when we were anchored 
at Cattaro he walked up the mountains to Cettinje (about thirty 
miles) while we drove all the way, and he then played lawn tennis 
with the Crown Prince of Montenegro, who played in the national 
dress with long tight high-heeled boots. Afterwards the Admiral 
attended an official dinner and reception at the ‘ Palace,’ and 
seemed as fresh as when he had started; British prestige stood 
high in Montenegro after that exploit. When at Malta he used 
to walk and ride hard, and sometimes even ran; he won the 
Veterans’ race at the Naval Sports. He played racquets for the 
Navy with Jellicoe, then a Commander, as his partner, drove a 
tandem, played golf, and once rode in a race round the race-course 
(1? mile); that was in a match, Ramuillies and Skipjack against 
a battalion (the 2nd as far as I can remember) of the 60th Rifles, 
on any four-legged animals owned by either side, catch weights, 
number of entries unlimited. About sixty started, and the Riflemen 
won the cup, which no doubt still adorns their mess. 

I once had the good luck to go on a fishing trip with the same 
party as the Admiral, to Moustar in Herzegovina ; we went as far 
as we could up the Narenta River in his barge, and then on by 
train. He was wearing a tweed suit and knickerbockers, ready 
to fish directly he arrived, and to our dismay we saw all the civil 
functionaries in their best clothes assembled on the platform to 
give him an official reception ; I think there was even a formal 
address to be read. A cavalry officer, in a very smart uniform 
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including boots and spurs, was deputed as orderly officer, with 
instructions to follow ‘His Excellency’ everywhere. (He gave 
it up as a bad job when the Admiral walked across the river in 
the course of his trout-fishing.) There was also much state at 
the hotel, and an armed sentry always outside the door of the 
Admiral’s bedroom. 

Three of us went to a station further up the Serajevo line to 
fish another river, and were most hospitably received there by 
an Austrian stationmaster and his wife, who turned out of their 
own bedroom on our behalf. The trout-fishing was good, of the 
West-country type (wet fly as the stream was very rapid). Most 
of the population of the neighbourhood assembled at the station 
in the evenings to do us honour or to inspect us, as Englishmen 
were rare in those parts. I think they must have consumed about 
a barrel of beer in one evening ; we thought it was at our expense, 
but when we left the hospitable folk refused to take any payment 
either for the beer or for our board and lodging. There was some 
difficulty about getting back to Moustar in time to catch the 
Admiral’s train, but that was soon met; the stationmaster sent 
for a small trolley, driven by handles worked by two big men 
wearing high red tarbooshes with large gilt coats of arms. This 
humble conveyance was in charge of an official in uniform frock- 
coat and sword, and there was much formality. It was all we 
could do to retain befitting dignity when our shipmates witnessed 
our arrival at Moustar, and the officer of the trolley jumped out 
first, clicked his heels, and saluted formally as we climbed on to 
the high platform on our hands and knees. 

But to get back to the fleet. For several months there was a 
gloom over us all, though of course it found no expression. We 
got the men out of the ship for picnics when we could, especially 
for bathing from the shore, and for swimming classes. When at 
sea we nearly always stopped engines in the evenings to give 
everyone achance ofa swim. Thereisno finer bathing ; a few life 
buoys are thrown into the water, a cutter is manned to look after 
the swimmers, the gangways are lowered, and most folk not on duty 
have a splendid time in the deep blue water. 

I had an interesting and unusual bit of fly-fishing after one of 
those bathing evenings; a midshipman’s cap blew off after the 
gangway had been hoisted and the ‘ retire’ bugle had sounded, so 
no one could go overboard after it; the signal had been made to 
get under way, and we were expecting the screws to turn every 
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minute. I dashed down to my cabin, fetched and put up a salmon 
rod, tied on a big ‘ Jock Scott,’ and cast for the cap. I managed 
to reach it three times, but failed to hook. It seemed as if the 
fourth cast would be the last one, as we were slowly gathering 
way and I could not get out any more line. There was great 
excitement when the last cast passed just over the cap, and, when 
I struck, the hook held. Landing that cap up the ship’s side was 
a tremendous business and it nearly broke my rod ; the wet cap 
seemed to weigh much more than the four pounds, which I am told 
is the greatest strain you can put on a line with an average salmon 
rod. 

Now and then some ship used to signal that a shark had been 
seen and bathers were then called out of the water by bugle, or 
a sail was lowered to make a safe swimming bath, but I have never 
heard of a shark touching a man in the Mediterranean. Once 
we caught one about six feet long when we were dragging a seine 
net at Port Said, and thought that it had probably come in from 
the Red Sea through the Suez Canal. Those seining parties up 
the Straits are great fun, though not productive of many fish ; 
wise Commanders encourage them, as they are a good palliative 
for the monotony of ship life in out-of-the-way spots. You land 
in the afternoon, a mob of ‘ ranks and ratings’ in every sort of 
piratical kit, take the materials for a big supper, light a fire, draw 
the net occasionally, and end up with a concert; any song will 
pass muster, as long as it has a good chorus. A banjo and some 
mandolines always appear on the scene, and sometimes bagpipes ; 
the ship’s funny man and ‘sky-acting party’ are in their element. 
You sail or pull back to the ship some time before midnight, and 
it is an understood thing that the party must hoist their boat to 
the davits, so that the duty men shall not be turned out for their 
benefit. 

One way and another we gradually got back to normal condi- 
tions under the Admiral’s guidance, and the feeling of depression 
left the fleet. The habit of ‘ship-visiting’ after dinner crept 
in again—visits by wardroom officers to friends in other ships, 
using the wardroom skiff, the dinghy, or any means of conveyance 
that could be obtained ; the bigger boats were generally hoisted 
at sunset so were not available. Then, I think it was at Corfu, one 
ship ventured to give an entertainment to which all the officers of 
the fleet were invited. These gatherings were splendid at pro- 
viding variety and new topics of interest to vary the routine work, 
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especially in places where there were few attractions on shore ; 
(their value was thoroughly realised in the Grand Fleet in the 
great war when a properly equipped theatre ship was provided 
for the use of entertainment parties). That concert at Corfu 
marked the final stage of return to normal conditions. 
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The Admiral remained in the Sans Pareil during the autumn of 
93; Captain A. K. Wilson was the Flag-Captain, and Paul Bush? 


the Commander. We spent the winter season at Malta as usual, 


and the Ramillies then came out as the new flagship. I think she 
held the record that commission for harbouring embryo admirals, 
and it is such a record that I will give a list of them, with notes of 
their employment in the great war, and the years immediately pre- 
ceding it: Admiral Sir Francis Bridgman (then Captain Bridgman- 
Simpson), who was afterwards First Sea Lord of the Admiralty ; 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir W. H. May (a Commander-in-Chief, and 
Controller at the Admiralty) succeeded him as Flag-Captain ; 
Viscount Jellicoe (Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet and First 
Sea Lord) was our Commander; Sir H. L. Heath was Torpedo 


" Lieutenant (commanded a Battle Squadron, and Second Sea Lord) ; 


Sir A. C. Leveson was Gunnery Lieutenant (Director of Operations, 
and commanded a Cruiser Squadron and a Battle Squadron) ; 
Sir Hugh Evan Thomas, who was Flag-Lieutenant (commanded a 
Battle Squadron heavily engaged at Jutland); Sir Lionel Halsey 
(commanded a Cruiser Squadron, and Third Sea Lord) ; Sir Edwyn 
Alexander-Sinclair (commanded a Light Cruiser Squadron in the 
North Sea throughout the war, fought in many actions, the first 
to sight the enemy in the Jutland Battle) ; Rear-Admiral Sir D. R. 
Nicholson (Rear-Admiral in the Grand Fleet); and Sir Godfrey 
Paine (Inspector-General Royal. Air Force); the last four were 
watch-keepers in Ramillies. The First Lieutenant was E. F. 
Inglefield, now an admiral on the retired list, who was secretary 
to Lloyds in the war. Not a bad record for the output of one 
commission. We had other distinguished folk up the Straits at 
that time: Sir David Beatty was a watch-keeping Lieutenant in 
the Camperdown, Sir Stanley Colville, Commander in the second 
Flagship (Admiral Sir Compton Domvile), and many more cele- 
brities were on the station, but I think the old Ramullies (first 
commission) holds the record for subsequent achievements of her 
officers. It was a most delightful commission in every way, both 
for service efficiency and for good fellowship. 

1 Vice-Admiral Sir Paul Bush, K.C.B., late Commander-in-Chief Cape Station. 
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By that time the authorities had recognised that I ought to 
spend all my time on the Fleet Intelligence work. I lived op 
shore in the winter months at Malta near Admiralty House, sharing 
rooms with Lieut. C. L. Napier (Rear-Admiral now), who was then 
in charge of the Naval rifle range at Ricasoli. I went to sea with 
the Admiral, and my only ship-work was to ‘spot’ occasionally 
from the upper top during gun practice. The Ramillies carried 
a major and a subaltern who easily carried on the work of her 
detachment of Marines. I also attained to the dignity of an office 
of my own at sea. The wardroom was on the lower deck ; abatt 
the wardroom was a bulkhead, and then a torpedo tube to fire 
right astern; on each side of that tube was a tiny cabin, about 
the size of a good cupboard on shore, and one of these was allotted 
to me as an office, the other as a cabin. It was a great boon to 
have some regular place in which to keep all the various Intelligence 
books, papers, and charts which by that time were becoming 
voluminous ; there was much trouble with the Admiralty if one 
was lost, and I remember a tale of a certain captain on a distant 
station ; having no appointed place to keep his secret and conf- 
dential papers, he determined to take no risks, so he sealed them 
up in bread-bags until the end of the commission when he returned 
them intact and unread. A commander-in-chief naturally has 
many more papers than a captain, and some of them much more 
secret. In the Mediterranean the tradition has always been that 
the British admiral, besides commanding his fleet and supervising 
the naval establishments, must have some knowledge of the foreign 
policy of the Government. In time of peace his political work 
may be even more important than the purely naval work, and we 
can recall as an example the old Cretan problem, which puzzled 
the Chancelleries of Europe for many decades, until it was settled 
in one day by an admiral, Sir Gerard Noel, who bundled out the 
Turkish garrison. The work that came to the Intelligence officer 
included interviewing Press men who came on board, or rather 
being interviewed by them. I remember once when the fleet was 
approaching the anchorage at Gibraltar we were still going a good 
speed, when by some mistake the ‘ Let go’ signal came down a 
short way before the ‘ Stop Engines ’ signal had been hauled down ; 
the bottom of the sea slopes very steeply there—two ships let go 
their anchors, and one of them lost her cable. A Press man who 
had watched the fleet coming in arrived on board as soon as we were 
anchored and was passed down to me for an interview ; he seemed 
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satisfied when I told him that our Admiral always approached 
an anchorage fast so as not to waste time, and he did not make 
‘copy ’ out of the incident ! I don’t think he saw that cable parting. 

At Gibraltar there was a chance of visiting Tangier, a place 
far more Eastern in atmosphere than any other coast town that 
we visited in the Mediterranean. The usual rebellion in the 
neighbourhood was going on at the time, and we watched a 
number of the loyal tribesmen doing their ‘ powder-play’’ on the 
long beach to the eastward of the town, galloping along the sand 
and letting off their rifles in the air, their loose white clothes flying 
back as they rode against the wind and showing sleeve linings 
of different colours. It was a fine spectacle, but we thought 
the entertainment too unhealthy for bystanders when one of 
them dropped, shot through the thigh by a ‘ powder-player’ as 
he galloped past. We also rode to Cape Spartel and saw the 
lighthouse there ; it was a pleasant ride; we particularly noticed 
the rich red soil, and wondered whether Morocco would ever 


settle down quietly and become the granary for Europe. 


Mention of Gibraltar reminds me of an incident which covered 
me with shame at the time. It was not considered the right 
thing to fish over the side of the Mediterranean flagship, though a 
certain number of men did so surreptitiously in the night watches, 
using black lines so as to be less conspicuous. Near my cabin 
was an electric light which shone down on the water close to the 
gangway. Fish used to collect in the light patch of water, and 
I was hanging out of my port one evening, angling for them, when 
I saw the Admiral and Flag-Captain a few yards off on the Mole 
exactly opposite. They walked on board, and a horrified mes- 
senger soon knocked at my door, with a message about Marine 
officers who fished from their cabins. 

Some of these incidents seem rather trivial, but they give a 
general idea of the play side of life in the Mediterranean Fleet, 
and somehow they remain in the memory when the monotony 
and disappointments of work, which sometimes loomed so largely 
in one’s mind at the time, have been completely forgotten. 
Between 93 and ’95 there was some doubt whether the Intelli- 
gence work should be officially recognised and put on a permanent 
footing, and someone specially appointed to carry it on. The 
financial question was rather a stumbling-block, and the Treasury 
was not as approachable in such matters in those times as they 
are nowadays. 
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Before coming to the final result I cannot omit reference to 
our own efforts in the Ramillies for relieving the monotony of a 
long time spent at out-of-the-way places in the Levant in 94, 
We got up a burlesque that we called ‘ Beauty and the Beast,’ 
which was distinguished chiefly for topical songs and absence of 
plot. Here is the cast: 


CHARACTERS. 


Azor Hero, Prince, Naval Officer, and (in- 

cidentally) the Beast .. Compr. JELLICOE 
Zmri- = A ‘Turkish Merchant and Heavy Father 

LigutT. Carr 

MeprHisTto .. <A Wicked Magician .. .. Capr. Aston 
Razor .. Officer of the Watch .. Lieut. PAINe 
Farry QUEEN A regular Fizzer .. .. Mr. Srincrair 
ANNAR ( Zimri’s Daughters Lizut. LEvEsoN 
MARIAR | and Modern Women Lieut. NIcHOLsoNn 
BEAUTY.. a ” ix a .. Mr. Hornewi 


First Sentry .. a ei > .. Lieut. Heath 
Signalman - ae is - ne Mr. Young 
Corporal : .. Mr. Norton 
Fairies .. " Messrs. Nash, Ormsby, Briggs & Fullerton 
Bluejackets .. Messrs. Pollard, McLaurin & Marten 
Marines “a - Messrs. Shearme and Kiddle 


Music arranged by Mr. Ottviert. 


Prompter - .. Mr. Frrcw 

Scenery, Properties, and Dresses MEssrs. PICKTHORN 

AND POOLE 
Inspector of Electric ee a LigvT. HEATH 
Milliner-in-Chief ie - Lizvut. LEVESON 
Director of Dances... a .. Lieut. NrcHoLson 
Stage Manager .. - - - EvzRYBODY 
Musical Director ie - es THE REMAINDER 


Most of the performers have since risen to eminence, and I 
hear that some of the songs and the dialogue survive in the fleet 
to the present day. One of the best hits was a song and dance 
by the ‘fairies,’ who were midshipmen in ordinary life; the 
smallest of them was Fairy Queen, ‘a regular fizzer,’ and the 
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(He was Flag-Captain of 








dressed up in muslin and spangles by a modiste at Smyrna, where 
we did some very shy shopping) broke in with a refrain sung in 


deep bass voices : 







‘We've ribbons and laces, 
And paint on our faces, 

And stockings right up to the knee ; 
But by day in our trousers 
We're regular rowsers— 

We're Midshipmen in the Navee!’ 










Jellicoe took the part of the Beast, a midshipman (Hornell) the 
part of Beauty, and Leveson and Douglas Nicholson—both admirals 
now—the parts of the elderly ugly sisters. Zimri, the heavy father 
(Lieut. Carr), lost his life as Captain of an armed merchant cruiser 
_in the war. H. L. Heath, afterwards the Lord of the Admiralty 
specially charged with the Royal Marine Forces, was a marine 
sentry. After running the burlesque for the fleet in the Levant, 
we did it again in Malta, where it went splendidly. Some of the 
Lords of the Admiralty had come out for another inspection of 
the establishments there, and they came to the performance. 
There was a topical verse in a parody of the comic song ‘ That’s 
all,’ about which we were rather nervous. When war broke out 
between China and Japan strong reinforcements—the Edgar, 
olus, and Spartan—were sent from the Mediterranean to China, 
and no others were sent to the Mediterranean to take their place. 
Soon after, the defensive boom across the entrance to Malta har- 
bour was completed by the addition of two ancient little gunboats 
to be moored in the channel to support the boom-hawsers. They 
were called the Bull-frog and Fire-fly. The verse ran: 






















‘The Admiralty sent out some ships to Japan: 
Ch. That’s all! 
The Edgar, the Aolus, and the Spartan: 
Ch. That’s all! 
We want reinforcements and so they took heed, 
At once we were strengthened to fill up our need, 
The Bull-frog and. Fire-fly came out at full speed ! 
Ch. And that’s all!’ 
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‘Their Lordships’ took it very nicely, and called for ap 
encore. 

Memories of that burlesque are still very vivid. The boredom 
of the constant rehearsals, with or without music, conducted jp 
@ cramped space in some stiflingly hot flat somewhere down in 
the bowels of the ship; the times when everything seemed to go 
wrong, the difficulty in getting everyone together when so many 
were on duty, and those who were not wanted to go on shore; 
the minor troubles with electric lighting, costumes, and scenery 
(we got over that very simply : one scene was laid in the island of 
Lemnos and we indicated the locality by a Turkish flag spread 
across the back of the stage and a stuffed red-legged partridge 
suspended by a string in the foreground). On the day of the first 
performance came a crowning disaster. The quarter-deck awning 
in the Ramillies class was very low, so that there was no room for 
a raised stage underneath it. That was got over by raising the 
whole awning about eight feet ; those who are familiar with the 
enormous spread and weight of a battleship’s awnings will realise 
the feat of seamanship involved. Then the dialogue and jokes 
seemed to become increasingly foolish and banal with constant 
repetition at rehearsals until we were amazed at the enthusiasm 
of the audience about them. Meeting the ‘fairy queen,’ just 
returned from a trip with a Light Cruiser Squadron to the Baltic, 
has brought it all back. When talking over old times I found that 
he could still repeat most of the dialogue after nearly twenty-five 
years. 

I find I have not mentioned the fleet regattas, which were a 
great feature of life up the Straits. We held big ones both for 
sailing and for pulling boats about once a year, and at other times 
there were the weekly sailing races, and occasionally pulling matches 
between cutters or gigs of different ships. There was always much 
excitement about them, and they provided good exercise with a 
competitive impulse which kept up the keenness handed down 
from the days of masts and yards, when the whole fleet could see 
which ship was first to carry out an evolution. To give the men 
more exercise in each ship, physical training had been introduced 
in the fleet. This was carried out to music, and we have since 
been told by experts that, in the form we used to do it, more harm 
than good was done to physical development, but all that has been 
changed now. When the ship was in dry dock the whole ship's 
company used to run round the dock, the band playing ‘ Keel row’ 
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or some other march in double time. Jellicoe as commander used 

to lead the way himself. He was famed for his physical agility 

and keenness: one of our forms of exercise to work off superfluous 

energy in the evenings took the form of hurdle racing over chairs 

placed as obstacles across the Aft deck (I refuse to be drawn into 

the old wardroom controversy about whether that ought to be 

spelt Half deck). We called it ‘ Aft Deck Dog,’ because you had 

to go on all fours and land on your hands after every jump. Jellicoe 

always won. When at sea, the wardroom and gunroom generally 

held combined sports after evening quarters when we did not stop 

engines to bathe; these took the form of ‘ high-cockalorum,’ 

‘sling the monkey,’ or other games of our youth, and helped to 

keep us all young. Dancing the Lancers after dinner was another 
form of exercise, rather more strenuous than any other, as danced 
in the Ramillies ; I don’t know whether the band or the dancers 
got most excitement out of those evenings, they worked each 
other up. Those were the days when ships’ bandsmen were chiefly 
Maltese or Italians, who joined for short service for the commission. 
They did no disciplinary training or courses to teach them to take 
any skilled part in fighting the ship, and the present system, intro- 
duced by Lord Fisher, is a great improvement. Most of them 
join as boys now, are under Marine discipline, and go through their 
training at the R.N. School of Music at Eastney. I am told that, 
taken as a whole, the general standard as; musicians has also im- 
proved. One great advantage is that the officers no longer have 
to bear the whole cost of the instruments, clothing, music, and other 
expenses which used to hit us rather hard in the old days. Ina 
flagship a large share of the cost used to fall on the Admiral’s 
pocket. 

When at Malta the Polo attracted most attention, and we had 
various race meetings, ‘Skye’ meetings, and gymkhana, which 
led to very keen competitions, life-long friendships, and much good 
feeling and acquaintanceships between the two services. The 
Navy had two teams in the inter-regimental Cup competition, and 
one naval team got into the final in three successive years, but 
failed to win it. During my last year we had a tremendous final 
match with a battalion of the 60th Rifles. It was played in a dust- 
storm in a gale of wind. At the beginning of the last ‘ chukker’ 
the score stood at 4—0 against us; we put on three goals, and the 
excitement was desperate when we just failed to get another one 
a minute before the bell rang. The team was Mark Kerr, Alexander 
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Sinclair, Godfrey Paine, and myself. I am afraid that I was the 
weak link in the team, I played at No. 1 and was outclassed by the 
Riflemen’s back (J. R. Brownlow). After the match was over we 
had to hurry back to the harbour as the fleet was going to sea; 
we only succeeded in securing an old ‘ one-man’ dghaisa ! with a 
very aged oarsman whose movements were deliberate, and our 
slow progress across the harbour with the flagship waiting for us, 
the Admiral on the bridge, to slip from her buoy has always remained 
in my mind. 

Polo reminds me of the last summer cruise for which I was in 
the fleet. We were lying at Alexandria when an invitation arrived 
to send a Naval team up to Cairo to play the Army, and we started 
at once, sorely handicapped by the loss of Alexander Sinclair 
who was down with fever. We reached Cairo in time for luncheon 
and played in the afternoon ; the thermometer stood at 110° in the 
shade, so it was strenuous work. The Bays, who had recently 
come to Egypt after winning the big Polo cup in India, had two 
men playing, and the others were of similar form, so we were some- 
what outclassed. I don’t think any of us had played on rather 
slippery grass before, which added to our handicap ; on the Malta 
ground there was no grass in those days, the surface was to all 
intents and purposes hard stone, on which you could hear the hoofs 
rattling, but stone on which ponies seemed to get a grip so that 
you could swing them round sharply when going almost full speed. 
We were lent twenty-four good ponies at Cairo to choose from, and 
everyone was most hospitable and friendly. The humorous incident 
of the day, which came near to a tragedy, was when I was ‘ riding 
off’ the man playing back for the Army, and my borrowed pony 
got hold in his teeth a loose fold in the other man’s breeches, 
which he nearly tore off. We scored our only goal while they 
were playing a man short, but lost in the end by about 7—1. 
After a great dinner at the Turf Club we caught the night train 
back to Alexandria without seeing the Pyramids, or any of the 
sights at or near Cairo ! 

Soon after that came the end for me of those times up the 
Straits in the nineties. Malta fever had been rampant in the 
fleet, nuinbers, especially midshipmen, had gone down with it, 
but so far I had escaped. We had all sorts of theories about its 
cause; amongst other things we thought that it came on through 
not wrapping up well when coming off to the ship about sunset 

1 Maltese shore-boat. 
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in the officers’ boat, so the coxswain always arrived laden with 
heavy coats for all officers who were on shore. We also thought 
it was dangerous to drink ‘ shore water,’ so we used to ruin our- 
selves in buying soda-water from England, sold at fivepence a 
bottle by the messman. That was before the days when some 
wise Government spent £50,000 on research, which resulted in 
the Malta fever germ being located in goats’ milk, and many 
hundreds of thousands, probably millions, were saved by preserving 
the health of our seamen and soldiers. I don’t know whether 
the messman gave us goats’ milk at Alexandria, but when we were 
cruising along the Syrian coast a few days afterwards, down some 
of us went, including myself, with Malta fever. At the same time 
an Admiralty mail arrived with the news that the Intelligence and 
Staff work of preparing for war in the Mediterranean Fleet was to 
be put on a permanent footing. An Order-in-Council had been 
obtained, extra pay at six shillings a day was to be granted, and 
the officer who had succeeded me in the Naval Intelligence De- 
partment of the Admiralty was leaving England at once to take 
over from me. Bacon in one of his essays called Nune Dimittis 


" the ‘sweetest canticle,’ and I confess to a sigh of satisfaction at 


the feeling that the back of the work had been broken, and my 
breakdown in health would not affect its continuity. Moreover, 
their Lordships had been pleased to decree that the new allowance 
should be retrospective to cover one of my three years of work. 
Losses in the Victoria and out-of-pocket expenses had by that time 
left me heavily in debt, so that announcement was good news for 
my long-suffering tailor. 

Of the last days in the Ramillies there is little to write. I 
suppose I was rather seriously ill (as a matter of fact I have never 
been quite as strong since), and I remember only that I was just 
well enough to get the papers in order for the new man to take over 
while I could grasp their contents. The last I saw of my shipmates 
was a row of friendly faces looking over the side as I was lowered 
in a cot into a cutter to be taken on board the Humber from Budrum, 
where we were lying, to Malta. Jellicoe came to see me in the 
Humber. She was full of serious cot cases, and had no ice on board. 
The Hood had a refrigerating machine, and he went to her in his. 
gig at once and got back with a splendid load for me, just in time ; 
the anchor was up, and the gangway ladder was being hauled in. 
A charming farewell signal from the Admiral completed my con- 
tentment, and I remember little more of the voyage excepting that 
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the nurse who attended me was the best I have known, a mid- 
shipman (Cyril Ward) on his way to England to pass for lieutenant, 
Transport to Malta Hospital, the few days there ; movement very 
early in the morning, fortified with a strong brandy-and-soda, to 
a cabin in a P. and O. steamer in Sliema Harbour, a shoot with 
coals rattling down it running through my cabin ; lying for hours 
in the coal dust and maddening rattle till the vessel started ; all 
that seems now like a nightmare. Once past ‘Gib’ recovery 
began in the fresher Atlantic air, but that was no longer ‘ Up the 
Straits ’ in the nineties. 

Subsequent ‘Memories’ take me back to the Naval College 
(as a professor) in 1896-9, the South African War 1899-1900, the 
Admiralty and Royal Marine Office 1901-3, the Home Fleet 
1903-4, the Staff College (as a teacher) in 1904-7, and to South 
Africa on the General Staff in 1908-13. 


[Sir George Aston’s complete volume, ‘ Memories of a Marine, 
will be published in the course of this month by John Murray.—Ep.,] 


Priated by SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & Co. LTD, 
Colchester, London & Eton, England 














